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These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System. 

_ The whole range of History is here represented, and 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ref- 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps, 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarshi 
and research manifest on every page, have justly caused 
it to be styled 

“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its Authoritative- 
ness ani cover a field that has never before found a 
man so Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Lirt.D., 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the + yaratus of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. JAMS, LL.D., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 
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from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- 


bellion and the destruction of the “ Maire” to the 
ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 
“imperialism”? or colonial expansion is presented 
from both sides — the reader being admirably placed 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment 
on this vital question. 


The Dreyfus Case. 


A full account of the origin and significance of 
this agitation, etc. 


The culmination of this movement in the Newlands 
joint resolution. The report of the United States 
Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov- 
ernment, etc. 


Science and Mechanical Invention, 


Liquid Air. Liquid Hydrogen. Color Photography. 
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THE SCARLET SALVIA. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


But lately did thy banner blaze, 
Bold Salvia, along the ways, 
Made dreamy by the autumn haze. 


Thy princely pennon now no more 
Is raised in splendor as of yore; 
Thy victories are vain and o’er. 


Each flag hangs drooping from its mast, 
The scarlet ensigns falling fast, 
And all must strike to death at last. 


Yet shall one standard brave the chill 
And weary winds of autumn still, 
Our sinking hearts with hope to fill. 


Brave summer soldier, still uprear 
Thy symbol proud, without a peer, 
Thy triumph comes another year! 


CROSSED THREADS. 


The silken threads by viewless spinners spun, 

Which float so idly on the summer air, 

And help to make each summer morning fair, 

Shining like silver in the summer sun, 

Are caught by wayward breezes, one by one, 

And blown to east and west and fastened there, 

Weaving on all the roads their sudden snare. 

No sign which road doth safest, freest run 

The winged insects know, that soar so gay 

To meet their death upon each summer day. 

How dare we any human deed arraign; 

Attempt to reckon any moment’s cost; 

Or any pathway trust as safe and plain 

Because we see not where the threads have crossed? 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prestoenr G. Srantey Haut, Clark University: 
Boxing and fighting among irritable youth is to be 
commended, 

Horace Mann in his Seventh Report: A child is 
bound to the teacher by so many more cords, the 
more of his natural capacities the teacher can interest 
and employ. 

P. Emerson, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
I am coming to believe that there is too much written 
work required and too little oral recitation. The 
easiest way for a teacher to keep a whole class busy 
is to set them tq writing, but still nothing can take 


_ the place of a spirited oral exercise. 


JutiA Warp Howe: One consequence of higher 
education is the disappearance of the blue-stocking 
from general society. When studious women were 
rare, they were generally voted eccentric, which they 
sometimes were, and oftener were not. High culture 
among women is no longer a rarity, and this change 
has very much raised the tone of society. 


Proressor Etmer E. Brown, University of Cali- 


fornia: The primary school has a great opportunity ; 


but the direction which it gives is too often lost in 
the stormy days of opening manhood and woman- 
hood. The secondary school, the high school, deals 
with characters which are taking their bearings and 
fixing their course for the real journey of life. The 
greater part of what it effects will abide. If it en- 
nobles human lives, they will, in all likelihood, keep 
some of that nobility to the end. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ALLEGORY. 


BY SOP, JR., TUFTS COLLEGE, 


A long time ago, when the animal creation was 
being differentiated into swimmers, climbers, fliers, 
and runners, there was a school for the development 
of the animals. The theory of the school was that 
the best animals should be able to do one thing as well 
as another; and if there was an apparent aptitude in a 
given animal for doing one thing and an apparent in- 
aptitude for doing other things, the time and effort 
should be spent upon the latter instead of the former. 
If one had short legs and good wings, the attention 
should be given to running so as to even up the quali- 
ties as far as possible. So the duck was kept wad- 
dling instead of swimming, the pelican was kept wag- 
ging his short wings in the attempt to fly. The eagle 
was made to run and allowed to fly only for recreation, 
while maturing tadpoles were unmercifully guyed 
for being neither one thing nor another. 

All this in the name of Education. 

Nature was not to be trusted in her make up of in- 
dividuals, for individuals should be symmetrically 
developed and similar for their own welfare as well as 
for the welfare of the community. ‘The animals that 
would not submit to such training, but persisted in 
developing the best gifts they had, were dishoncred, 
called narrow-minded and specialists, and special difli- 
culties were placed in their way when they attempted 
to ignore the theory of education recognized by the 
school, 

No one was allowed to graduate from that school 
unless he could climb, swim, run, and fly at a certain 
prescribed rate. So it happened that the time taken 
by the duck in learning to run the prescribed rate had 
so hindered him from swimming that he ‘was scarcely 
able to swim at the prescribed rate, and in addition he 
had been scolded, threatened, punished, and ill- 
treated in many ways so as to make his life a burden, 
and he left school humiliated, and the ornithorhyncus 
could beat him either running or swimming. Indeed, 
the latter carried off the prize in two departments. 

The eagle made no headway in climbing to the top 
of a tree. Though he showed he could get there 
just the same, the performance was counted a demerit, 
as it had not been done in the prescribed way. 

An abnormal eel with large pectoral fins proved he 
could run, swim, climb) trees, and fly a little; he was 


made valedictorian. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN AME#tRICA.—(1.) 


BY CHARLES F, PIDGIN AND FRANK H. DROWN OF THE 
MASSACHUSEITS BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR, 


The question of expansion being paramount in the 
public mind to-day, and also the question as to the 
ability of American civilization to absorb and care for 
the millions of inhabitants of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, whose educational abilities, at least, 
are in a state of either moral decay or unawakened 
enlightenment, leads thinkers of all classes to ques- 
tion and review the progress made by this country in 
educational matters. It has been truly said that the 
American common school is the bulwark of America’s 
greatness, and it will not be out of place to consider 
at a moment like this the inception and progress made 
by this distinctively American institution, 

Major-General Leonard Wood, military governor 
of the province of Santiago, said January 16, while in 
soston: “An admirable school system has been estab- 
lished in the city of Santiago, and also in all of the 
towns in the province. The schools are conducted on 
American plans, with American methods of instruc- 
tion. ‘Teachers and authorities alike are striving to 


bring the educational institutions of the province up 
to the standard of the schools of the United States.” 

The Rey. A. D. Mayo, LL. D., says: “The American 
common school, in its present state of enlargement, 
extending from the kindergarten to the state univer- 
sity, and the elaborate arrangement for industrial 
training, like everything in American affairs, has been 
the gradual creation of the American people from the 
earliest period of colonization. ‘Che American com- 
mon school has always been the most vital and influ- 
ential element in the life of that portion of the coun- 
try which first adopted it, and to-day is the most 
powerful agency in the civic, religious, social, indus- 
trial, literary, and home affairs of the entire Union. 
So when the American common school system of to- 
day is assailéd as a ‘new departure,’ even a ‘perversion’ 
of the original intent of its friends in colonial days, or 
a radical innovation upon the country district school 
of half a century agv, it may be replied that, like the 
growth of American government and society, it has 
been a gradual evolution from the profound convic- 
tions and practical experience of the American 
people.” 

It has been asserted that the Pilgrims brought the 
common school from Leyden to Plymouth, but if so, 
it seems singular that with their acknowledged sym- 
pathy with educational matters they should have 
allowed this idea to be held in abeyance for fifteen 
years after their landing before a school was estab- 
lished in the colony. ‘he parochial schools of 
Leyden, which were transplanted to the Dutch colony 
of New Amsterdam in 1633, bear no distinguishing 
characteristic of the early public schools of New Eng- 
land. ‘The beginning of the greatest American in- 
stitution, the American common school, was in the 
Massachusetts colony, not in Leyden or any other place. 
This first school was established in Boston, April, 
1635, by the Rey. John Cotton, being in the nature of 
a high school, that is, principally devoted to the study 
of Latin and Greek. 

EARLY EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts idea or policy of education com- 
prehended all grades of institutions from the lowest 
elementary school to the higher education, as exem- 
plified by Harvard College. This policy has grown 
through successive stages into what is now known as 
the American common school system. Massachusetts 
began at the top in 1637 by founding Harvard Col- 
lege, and has never paused in her work from that day. 
Iler schools have ever been the models for other 
states to copy, and she was the first to discard the so- 
called parochial schools, or schools controlled by close 
corporations, with strong sectarian bias. During the 
period prior to the Revolutionary war her “free 
schools,” grammar schools, and academies formed the 
system of public instruction which was given to all the 


people, and these schools were the ancestors of the 


free high schools which now in Massachusetts have 
obtained the highest development to be found any- 
where in the Union. 

The first legislative act with reference to schools 
was passed by the great and general court of Massa- 
chusetts colony in 1642, enjoining the universal edu- 
cation of children. In 1647 the second edueational 
act established a common school system, which was 
both compulsory on the people and free, so far as the 
elementary school was concerned, This act required 
every town of fifty householders to support a school 
for all to learn to read and write, and every town of 
100 families to establish a grammar school where the 
youth might be fitted for the university. ‘This was 
the first act of any state to establish a free public 
school, supported and supervised by the whole people. 
In 1683, it was ordered that whenever a town con- 
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tained 500 families it should support two grammar 
schools and two writing schools. The provision in 
the constitution of the state, adopted in 1780, author- 
ized the legal support of the “University at Cam- 
bridge”; public schools and grammar schools in 
towns: besides other generous measures for the bene- 
fit of the people. It was under the broad provisions 
of this law that the acts of 1789, 1800, and 1817 were 
passed. In 1789 the district school law was passed. 
This was an act providing that every town of 100 
families should maintain one school for six months, 
or two or more terms that should be equivalent to six 
months, in which should be taught orthography, read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, geography, and deport- 
From this act dates the “district school sys- 
To obtain a certificate of 


ment, 
tem” of New England. 
good morals and character, towns of 200 families were 
required to support a grammar school and teachers. 
In 1800 the towns were empowered to call district 
meetings for the purpose of raising money to build 
and furnish schoolhouses, and in 1817 school dis- 
tricts were made corporations and empowered to hold 
property for educational purposes. These district 
schools were a power, but as the state increased in 
population and industrial development they became 
a factor which seriously hindered the best results of 
education. It was the destruction of this system 
which enlisted all the zeal and patriotism of ILorace 
Mann, and which in 1882 was finally abolished and 
the town made the unit of school administration. 
In 1800 there were existing fourteen academics, 
either endowed by the state or supported by private or 
denominational funds. ‘They were established with 
the fixed intention of extending the advantages of a 
The student was required to 
read, write, and speak Latin, and be well informed in 


superior education. 


the Greek grammar, and both languages, together 
with Hebrew, formed a part of the college curriculum. 

In 1826, a law was enacted compelling every town 
of 500 families to support a free English high school, 
and every town of 4,000 inhabitants a high school 
where pupils could be fitted for college. This law 
has since become permissive for all the remaining 
towns of the state, with a provision that all children 
ina town not supporting a high school may be edu- 
cated at public expense in the high school of an ad- 
joining community. In the Massachusetts 
school fund was established. The first normal school 
for teachers was opened in 1839, and evening schools 
were established in the same year. 

The town of Dorchester, now a part of the city of 
Boston, was the first of which there is any record to 
appoint a distinctive “school committee.” This was 
composed of three men, who were termed “wardens or 
overseers of the schools,” who were to hold the office 
for life, though the right was reserved to displace any 
one of them for “weighty reasons.” This was in 
March, 1645. 

lor the schools in the early days letters were learned 
from the Bible, whieh, with the ‘Testament and 
Psalter, formed the only reading books. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were the only branches 
taught; there were no printed copy books nor slates, 
The first notice of a 
distinctly educational work appears in 1691 in the 


ciphering being done on paper. 


Boston Almanac, and the work was the celebrated 
“New 
was James Hodder’s, printed in London, and which in 


Kngland Primer.” The earliest arithmetic 
1719 had reached its twenty-eighth edition. The 
most popular geography was Meriton’s, printed in 
London in 1679. Cole’s dictionary (London, 1692) 
and Bollocker’s (ninth edition, London, 1695) were 
the standards. Brinsley’s text-book on Latin, issued 
1611-1612, was in use, as also one entitled “Directions 
for Young Latinists,” printed in London, 1639. A 
still later one was Hoole’s Accidence, 1681, and be- 
In Greek, there 

1671, and in 
Ilebrew, Sehickard’s Grammar, 1623: and Buxtorf’s. 


sides these, Cheever’s Accidence. 


was the Westminster grammar of 


printed before 1629. In spelling, Dilworth’s was in 


use in 1750 and continued to be a favortte until after 
1800. With the exception of the text-books for read- 
ing, spelling, and ciphering, none of the earlier ones 
were retained as late as 1816. 

Previous to 1769 girls were only taught by school 
mistresses; and to learn to read and sew “was for the 
most part the height of their ambition.” It was not 
until after the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that arithmetic was studied to any extent by girls, 
although as early as 1789 it was ordered that “both 
sexes shall be taught writing and arithmetic, so a6 to 
include vulgar and decimal fractions.” Not until 
after 1784 were they permitted to attend a grammar 
school, and not before 1828, when they were placed 
on an equal footing with boys, were they admitted to 
any publie school for more than half a year, from 
April to October. In short, 150 years elapsed from 
the opening of the first public school before any girls 
were admitted; 198 before they enjoyed equal privi- 
leges with boys. 


Maus. L. L. W. Witsox, Pu. D., 
Philadelphia Normal School, 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.—(J.) 
A CONTRAST. 


THE JUKES VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS, 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE CHILDREN’S START IN LIFE. 

The eleven children of Jonathan Edwards had an 
unenviable start in life so far as their environment 
was concerned. The oldest was still in her teens 
when serious trouble arose in the parish at Northamp- 
ton. 

Mr. Edwards was pastor at Northampton for 
twenty-five years, and a more fruitful pastorate or a 
nore glorious ministerial career for a quarter of a cen- 
Ile made that church on the 
frontier the largest Protestant church in the world, 


tury no man ever had, 


and it was the most influential as well as the best 
known. ‘Chere began the greatest religious awaken- 
ing of modern times. In his church, resulting from 
his preaching, began a revival which stirred into 
activity every church in Massachusetts, every church 
in the colonies, and most of the Protestant churches 
of Great Britain and Europe. 

After this long and eminently successful pastorate, 
Mr. Mdwards preached a sermon about the reading and 
conversation of the young people upon subjects of 
questionable propriety, which led to such local excite- 
ment that upon the recommendation of an eeclesias- 
tical council he was dismissed by a vote of 200 to 
twenty, and the town voted that he be not permitted 
on any condition to preach or lecture in the church. 
Mr. Edwards was wholly unprepared financially for 
He had 


no other means of earning a living, so that, until dona- 


this unusual ecclesiastical and civic action. 


tions began to come in from far and near, Mrs. 
Mdwards, at the age of forty, the mother of eleven 
children, the youngest less than a year old, was obliged 


to take in work for the support of the family. After 


a little time Mr. Edwards secured a small mission 
charge in an Indian village where there were twelve 
white and 150 Indian families? Here he remained 
eight years in quiet until, a few weeks before his 
death, he was ealled to the presidency and pastorate 
of Princeton, then a young and small college. 

The last four years of their life at Northampton 
were indescribably trying to the children, Human 
nature was the same then as now, and everyone knows 
how heavily the public dislike of a prominent man 
bears upon his children. The conyentionalities 
which keep adults within bound in speeeh and act 
are unknown to children, and what the parents say be- 
hind a clergyman’s back, children say to his children’s 
face. 

This period of childhood social horror ended only 
hy removal to a missionary parsonage among the 
Stockbridge Indians, where they lived for eight years. 
a community of twelve white and 150 Indian families. 
The Edwards children had as their playmates Indian 
children and youth, IJlalf the children of the family 
talked the Indian language as well and almost as 
much as they did the English. 

In the years of aspiration these children were awa) 
from al! society life and educational institutions, in 
the home of a poor home missionary family on the 
then frontier, among Indians when Indian wars were 
a reality. When Mr. Edwards accepted gratefull) 
this mission church his oldest child, a daughter, was 
twenty-two, his youngest son was less than a year old. 
All of the boys and three of the girls were under 
twelve years of age when he went to the Indian vil- 
lave, and all but one was under twenty. When their 
missionary home was broken up five of them were still 
under twenty, so that the children’s inheritance was 
not only not of wealth, but not of literary or scholas- 
tie environment, not of cultured or advantageous 
society. Everything tends to show how completely 
Mr. Edwards’ sons and daughters were left to develop 
and improve their inheritance of intellectual, moral, 
and religious aspiration. 

In these years Mr. Edwards was writing the works 
which will make him famous for centuries. One of 
the daughters married Aaron Burr, the president of 
Princeton, then a very small institution, Upon the 
death of this son-in-law, Mr. Mdwards was chosen ta 
succeed him, but while at Princeton, before he had 
fairly entered upon his duties at the college, he died 
at Princeton of smallpox. 

His widowed daughter, who cared for him, died a 
few days later, leaving two children, and his widow, 
who came for the grandchildren, soon followed the 
husband and daughter to the better land. Thus was 
left his family with these two small children in the 
care of the eldest son, who was but twenty years of age 
Mr. Edwards’ chief legacy was his library of 19% 
volumes, 536 pamphlets, forty-eight maps, thirty un- 
published manuscripts, and 1,074 sermons prepared 
for the printer. Thus began the career of the family 
of Jonathan Edwards in a missionary parsonage in an 


Indian village 140 years ago. 


THIS WARM-HEARTED WORLD. 

The last time that Frances EK. Willard spoke to a 
Washington audience, she told of a Chicago bootblack 
who, with his kit on his shoulder and a package of 
newspapers under his arm, stopped at the call of a 
man with a club-foot. He worked away at the man’s 
shoes, giving them as fine a polish as he could, and 
when the job was done the man threw him double pay. 
saying, “No change; | ade you more work than mos! 
folks do.” 

Quick as a flash the little fellow handed back hal! 
the money, saying, with eyes full of earnest sympathy. 
“O mister, | couldn’t make money out cf your trouble. 

Not far from Washington there lives a boy whi 
has to bear the heavy burden of deformity, but s 


bravely does he bear it that he is the very heart of hi 
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home, the brightest and cheeriest and most helpful 
one in the household. 

A while ago he went out and hunted up a situa- 
tion for himself so that he might pay his share of the 
family expenses, 

Somebody asked him, “Don’t you find it rather dis- 
agreeable, going about as you have te, now?” 

He looked up with his bright, flashing smile, and 
answered quickly, “O no; everybody is kind to a fellow 
inimy fix.” with a slight gesture towards his back. 

There is plenty of love and sympathy in the world, 
after all, if our eves are open to see them.—Christian 
Mndeaver World, 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee Composed as follows: ZX. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R. G. Boone, Michigan: A. 
den, Massachusetts: Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
MeMurry, New York: EF. 


Pierce, California: 
Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; H. WH. Seerley, Towa. 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL VARIATIONS 
THAT EXIST IN NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
1. The 
limitations geographically.—-A state normal school in 


schools, being provincial, have certain 


every state where such a school exists is founded on 
the theory that it is the duty of the state to prepare 
teachers for the need of the schools of that particular 
state. and not on the theory that citizens have a right 
to such preparation as will best fit them for the busi- 
ness of teaching in general. Hence the requirement 
of signing a contract with the authorities of the state, 
agreeing to teach for a stated time in the public 
schools of that state, or at least declaring the inten- 
tion of preparing to teach in the schools of that state, 
is almost universal. This custom, commonly en- 
forced by statute, discriminates against. professional 
teachers to an extent unheard of in other vocations. 
Many of these same states have organized schools for 
the giving of collegiate edueation, and also law, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, dairying, 
ete., without any restrictive conditions whatever. 
The state noxymal schools alone are thus limited to the 
state lines for their students; their graduates alone are 
restricted to a definite field in which to labor by the 
student contracts thus made to get advantage of the 
education offered, and by granting them state certifi- 
cates which have no recognition outside of the state 
in which they are issued. This condition of affairs 
exists to such an extent that there is little reciprocity 
hetween the states, and the business of teaching is too 
generally treated as a profession without either stand- 
ard or basis of recognition except that granted by 
provincial or state lines. 

If. The course of study of these schools.—In 
many of the states the legal requirements for state 
certificates, as well as ‘statutory acts governing the 
schools, have a decisive effect upon determining the 
These 


conditions, united with many minor variable factors, 


course of study that the school can grant. 


which cannot all be enumerated, give great variety to 
these schools in different parts of the United States. 
The province of these institutions is governed some- 


what by the conditions in the several states. The 


. questions, what student is capable of being admitted, 


what kind of teachers are to be prepared, what extent 
should be given to the work to be done, are all decided 
hy the individual needs and conditions of the several 
states. Where rural teachers are in the majority, 
there the standard is of a low grade; where high 
<chools are numerous, and where the privilege to enter 
such schools is generous, there high school graduation 
is the standard of admission. 

The standards also of these schools vary as do their 
names. In some the tendency is to develop to col- 
leve grade and give regular college degrees, or degrees 
that are different in name, but equivalent in quality. 
In some the aim is to have the schools purely profes- 
sional, no regular academic work being offered as a 


part of the course of study. In others they are sec- 
ondary schools in fact, with very little professional 
work or pedagogic and practical, training; and at 
times they are of a lower scholastic grade than the 
secondary schools. The schools which give all the 
instruction, both academic and professional, are in 
the majority; the purely professional schools are very 
few, and the purely academic schools are gradually 
growing fewer from decade to decade. 


inal schools in their own states.—There is very large 


Recognition given graduates from state nor- 


Variation as to state practice in recognizing the work 
done at these schools. The conditions imposed to ob- 
the 


corded to those who become professionally educated 


tain state certificates, and encouragement ac- 
to enter the business of teaching, are as follows: (1) 
In some states the diploma of the school is authority 
to teach in that state. (2) In some states a board of 
examiners, outside of the authority in control of the 
nanagement of the normal schools, has the power of 
deciding who can graduate from said schools and who 
can hold state certificates. (3) In some. states the 
diploma of the school is not conferred until the per- 
son who has completed the course has taught suecess- 
fully two or more years after graduation, when it 
carries the authority as a state certificate to teach in 
said state. (4) In some states the graduates are ex- 
amined by the common authority to issue the local 
certificates authorized by law, and there are no state 
certificates. (5) In some states the state superin- 
tendent has the authority to countersign such state 
normal diplomas as he is satistied are held by compe- 
makes them 


suecessful teachers, whieh 


(6) In some states the students 


tent and 


state certificates. 
graduate from the schools on the authority of the 
management of the schools, but the right to a state 
certificate is decided by another board entirely outside 
of the school, which may grant such graduates certi- 
ficates according to law, if such seems desirable and, 
at the same time, regardful of the public good. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE HOUSE OF 
THE SEVEN GABLES.”—(IL) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


(COLLEGE ENGLISH FOR 1900—1902 ) 
24. Deseribe the New England woman of [aw- 
thorne’s day from hints gathered from the story. 

27, Mention the five chief characters of the novel 
and the situation of each at the opening of the story. 

28. What is Phoebe’s part in the construction of 
the plot? 

29 Mention Holgrave’s share in the following 
stages of the plot-development: Likeness between 
Judge and Colonel Pyncheon; death of Judge; Maule 
curse: the missing deed; career of Phoebe. 

30, When Holgrave proposes to Phoebe that they 
be fellow-workers on the community system, what in- 
teresting incident in Wawthorne’s life is suggested ? 

31. Why does Hawthorne call his story a romance 
instead of a novel? 

32. According to Holgrave, what seven evils arose 
from Colonel Pyncheon’s desire to found a family? 
Trace these through the story. 

33. Tell Holgrave’s story of Alice Pyncheon. 
What has it to do with the plot? 


21. In what connection had Alice been men- 
ned before? 
35. What was Phoebe’s effect on the household, 


and the household’s effect on Phoebe? 

36. What was the author’s object in mentioning 
the mesmeric¢ influence of Holgrave upon Phoebe? 

32. Deseribe Clifford’s first breakfast at home. 

Peseribe the circumstances connected with 
Judge Pyneheon’s death. 

39. At what point in the story does the reader 
learn the fate of the Judge? 

10. Who were’ the characters concerned in 
Maule-Pyncheon tragedy? 


the 
Where are they all intro- 


duced? What was the author’s purpose in introduc- 
ing them so late in the story? 

11. Mention the callers at the Pyncheon house 
after the Judge's death. 

Tlow does Hawthorne bring his readers to 
earth again at the close of the chapter describing the 
death of the Judge? Comment on the chapter. 

I. Comment on tlawthorne’s use of the marvel- 
lous in “Tleuse of the Seven Gables.” 

fl. Tn what vein dees he write of the Judge? 

the 
“Touse of the Seven Gables.” 


Comment on humorous touches in 
16. Tell the entire story simply and briefly, omit- 
ting all allusions to the mnvsterious, 
Li, Deseribe the first and last mention of the fol 


Ned 


roof flower warden: the hens: 


lowing: Higgins; the harpsichord; Dixey; the 
the hurdy-gurdy, 

IS. What train of thought is suggested to Tay 
thorne by the hurdy-gurdy ? 

I, What change is made in Holgrave’s views by 
his betrothal to Phoebe? 

50. What lesson is to he learned from the Salem 
witcheraft, according to Hawthorne? 

A LESSON IN ETHICS 


BY ELRANOR ROUT, BOSTON, 


“Tlow shall I 


This is the way one teacher taught them: 


teach ethies?” teachers often ask. 


In the room of which she had charge, the in- 
cident had been related of a girl in another school, 
who, during the absence of the teacher, had done 
some disorderly thing for which she had been called 
sharply to account by her classmates, who demanded 
that the badge bestowed upon her for excellence in 
gymnastics be taken away. As nothing had been 
said of the matter of deportment, however, it had 
been decided by the teacher that the girl should be 
given another trial. In this decision the school had 
acquiesced, with the exception of one pupil, who arose 
and declared that as the delinquent had sinned she 
should be made to suffer, remaining obdurate until 
a classmate had repeated to her some beautiful lines 
upon love and forgiveness. 

lollowing is the conversation relative to the in- 
cident, which took place between teacher and pupils 
in the room in which the incident was told: 

Teacher.—What do you think about this oceur- 
rence, Children? 

I think that if all 
studying, they wouldn't have known whether the girl 


Pupil. the children had been 


Was disorderly or not, 
Visitor:—If your teacher should leave the room, 
would ‘you all study ? 

Pupil—We ought to be better when she’s out than 
when she’s in. 
Why? 


Because we'd know that there was no one 


Teacher. 
Pupil. 
watching us. 

Pupil—Io think that the girl ought to have told 
on herself, 
‘Teacher.—Why? 
Pupil.—Because should have thought she’d have 
felt mean to know all the time that she’d been bad, 
and that the teacher thought that she had been good. 
Pupil.—I know a quoation that speaks of that. 
Teacher.—What is it? 
Pupil.— 
“Teed how thou livest. 
Which trom the night shall drive thy peace away.” 


Do not act by day 
Teacher.—That is good. 
Pupil—I don’t think that all the pupils ought to 
have told the teacher in school. I think that just one 
girl ought to have stayed after school and told her. 
Teacher.—Why do you think so? 

Well, it would make the girl feel bad to 
have all the girls talking about her before her. 


Pupil. 
Pupil—Vd a good deal rather have people say 
I think they 
The other 


things before me than behind my back. 
ought to have done just as they did. 
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would have been more like tattling; but IT don’t think 
when they told what she’d done, before her face, that 
it was tattling. 

Pupil.—TI think that if the teacher asked who was 
good she oughtn’t to have kept still. That’s acting a 
lie-—and that’s just as bad as telling one. 

Teacher.—That is so; but in this case the teacher 
did not ask who was good and who was bad. 

Pupil.—I don’t think that the pupils ought to have 
told at all. 

Teacher._Let us see. Why did they tell? Was 
it because they did not like the girl, and wished to 
get her into trouble? 

Chorus.—No’m. 

Teacher.—Why was it, then? 

Pupil.—Beeause they didn’t want a bad girl to 
wear the badge. 

Teacher.—They did it, then, for the honor of the 
room, did they not? Because they were proud of 
their room, and did not want an unworthy girl to 
wear the badge which they honored? 

Chorus.—Yes’m. 

Teacher.—What do you think about the girl’s being 
allowed to keep the badge? Do you think that she 
should have been allowed to keep it? 

Pupil.—l didn’t think so at first,—till that girl got 
up and recited the poetry. 

Teacher-—Who can give the quotation the girl re- 
cited ? 

Pupil.— 

“Who counts his brother’s welfare 
As sacred as his own, 
And loves, forgives, and pities, 
He serveth me alone.” 

Pupil—L know a quotation that means about the 
same thing. 

Teacher.—What is it? 

Pupil.— 

“For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living; 
Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving.” 

Pupil-—And T know one, too: “I love my fellow- 
men: the worst [ know [ would do good to.” 

Pupil. And know one:— 

“O, brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 

To worship righty is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 

Visitor.—-Then you think the girl ought to have 
“told on” herself? 

Chorus.—Yes'm. 

Pupil—I shouldn't think she could have been 
happy until she told, 

‘Teacher.—-Sarah, T think you) know some lines 
about striving to he beautiful within. Let us hear 
them. 

Pupil—That is Mary Duffy’s memory gem. 

Teacher.—Do vou know it, Sarah? 

Pupil.—Yes’m. 

'Teacher-—Then you may tell us this time. 

Pupil. 

“T pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make me beautiful within, 

And let mine eyes the good behold 
In everything but sin.” 

Pupil—TI shouldn't think the school would want 
the master to shake hands with a bad girl,—and he 
always shook hands with the girl with the badge. 

Pupil.—I should think that would make her feel 
the worst of anything,—if he didn’t know it, and he 
shook hands with her, 

Teacher.—Now, Mary, suppose you give us your 
quotation yourself, 

Pupil — 

“| pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make me beautiful within, 
And let mine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin.” 

The conversation was carried farther. but enough 
has heen repeated to show the moral influence of such 
unrestramed discussions upon the vital questions of 


truth and falsehood, honor and dishonor, high motives 


and ignoble ones. Far more potent is such an influ- 
ence than that of any cut and dried dissertations upon 
right and wrong, or any mere homilies bearing aggres- 
sive morals. - Moreover, through such discussions a 
habit of weighing words and acts is formed not obtain- 
able in a more formal teaching. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HAT. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


Outline of Work:—- 

PREPARATION BEFORE CLASS. 

One slip apiece given to class the hour before reci- 
tation; the pupil to tell in"his own words, not read, 
the item assigned him. 

If cyclopedias and books of reference are available, 
let the class consult them, especially on the portion of 
the topie assigned them. The following is only a 
-uygestion:— 

1. Ilustrations—Draw on the blackboard, or, if 
possible, let one of the class do so, from a eut, the more 
striking styles of head covering. from the helmet to 
the beaver. Jf these are on the board while the class 
are studying, as well as during the class hour, there 
is little danger that a pupil will fail on his item or 
forget in the future. 

2. Origin of the Word.—Saxon haet (cover) is a 
head covering. 

3. Ancient History.—From the earliest days man 


has used some kind of a covering as a protection for 
the head from the winter’s eold, or the summer’s heat. 

Asa part of ancient armor, the hat was the helmet. 
The Greeks wore caps to protect the head from the 
weather. ‘They had besides hats with brims, which 
thev used while traveling 

The modern hat is a direet descendant of the petasus 
which the old Romans wore on a journey. 

The pileus was a woolen cap, and sometimes used 


for the lining of a helmet. The cone-shaped felt hat 
which the priests wore was the apex. When the crest 
pointed forward, like the liberty, it was the Phrygian 
bonnet; with a brim it was called the petasus. This 
is the kind of a hat that Alexander the Great wore,— 
and which the wicked Caligula allowed the people at 
the amphitheatre to use to shade their eyes from the 
sun, 

The helmets of the old Greeks and Romans were 
for ornament as well as for defense. [Note the differ- 
ence between these and the ones used in the Middle 
Ages. The Greeks loved beauty; the idea in the war- 
rior of the middle age was to inspire fear in his foe. 
He had a Death’s head. (“Death to the foe!’’)| 
They were usually made of brass; now and then of 
tanned skins. Chiefs wore golden helmets, at least 
these had decorations of gold, sometimes ornamented 
with plumes. | Will the history class look up the story 
of Homer and find out about Agamemnon’s helmet, 
with its four cones? ] 

Among the Romans the cap was a symbol of liberty; 
a slave was presented with a cap when he received his 
freedom. [Show the class a coin issued by Brutus, 
after the assassination of Caesar, on which a cap is 
represented between two daggers. A cut of the coin 
can be found in histories, ete. ] 

Until the Phrygians conquered Asia Minor the 
people of the warmer latitude wore no head covering. 
The Phrygians then wore them to be distinguished 
from the conquered race; put on small, closely fitting 


caps; these were soon adopted by the free citizens of 
Rome. 

4. Classical and other Allusions.—Hesiod (Work- 
and Days, book II.) advises the farmer as to his 
winter hat:— 

‘Then for thy head a pilon wrought with care, 
Both ears encircling, cautiously prepare; 

lor piercing are the morning winds which blow 
Chill from the north, and drive the falling snow.” 
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Look up the early English writers; for instance, 
even Chaucer mentions hats. Look up such refer- 
ences to them as, “You are only fit to wear a steeple- 
crowned hat”; i. e., to be burned as a heretic. 

Victims of the Autos-da-Fe of the Holy Inquisition 
were thus decorated. 


“How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal-shoon.” 
—Hamlet IV.. 5. 


Cockle hat is a pilgrim’s hat. Why so called? 
(They put cockle shells upon their hats to indicate 
their intention of making a pilgrimage. | 

5. [Emblem.—Such items as: In the Republic of 


Netherlands, after the emancipation from Spain; a hat 
was the national ‘emblem (liberty). 

Explain the use of the fez and the veil of the 
Oriental man and woman. Why does a man lift his 
hat toa woman? Why take it off in church? 

6. Stories—Such as that of Lord Kingsale. How 
was that lord given the right to wear his hat even in 
the king’s presence? |King John and Philippe LI. 
of France settled the dispute in regard to the duchy 
of Normandy by single combat. The French cham- 
pion fled without attempt at resistance, when John 
De Courey (earl of Ulster, representing the side of 
England) appeared! 

“Titles and lands I want not,” said the earl, when 
asked what his reward should be. But he claimed 
the privilege for himself and for those who should 
come after him to remain covered in the royal pres- 
ence. It was granted to him. | 
7. Later History—Hats were manufactured in 
England about 1510. They had worn caps before, 
but the felt hats were introduced by the Crusaders. 
The Puritan of the reign of Charles the First wore a 
high, narrow, broad-brimmed steeple hat, as his party 
badge; the Cavalier wore one with a lower, broader 
crown, ornamented with one feather. 

The Quaker in the middle of the 17th century be- 
gan to wear his plain, low-crowned, broad-brimmed 


hat. 


By and by the brims began to grow so wide that 
they had to be looped up at the back and sides! And 
so the cocked hat was the style. This (which can be 
fattened out and carried under the arm) used to be a 
part of the military costume, and one much like it 
is still worn by the field officers in the armies of 
Europe. 

During the 18th century gentlemen used to wear 


zold lace trimmings on their hats. 


8. Ivolution of the Beaver—As trade with 
imerica was developed, the beaver’s fur took the 
olace of the wool first used, and for 300 years the 
seaver hat was worn by the higher class in England. 

As beaver fur became less easy to obtain, silk plush, 


over a pasteboard frame, began to be used. And to- 
day we have the silk hat of two or three layers of 
cotton cloth varnistied to make it stiff, molded on its 
wooden block to give the proper shape, then treated 
with Jae and dammar varnish, and covered with fine 
silk plush. 

New York leads in the manufacture of the best silk 
hats. 

9. Ilints—(1) As many historical allusions, ete.. 
as possible, provided they are interesting, help to eul- 
tivate a liking for the study of history. 

(2) In regard to books. Instead of the regulation 
composition book, see that the class are provided with 
as pretty blankbooks as are possible. |The, pupils 
may make dainty silk or linen covers; these can be 
made both pretty and serviceable. This is not hard 
to do, and it is surprising what a help a “thing of 
beauty” is. | 

or desk work, after class, -the students put to- 
pether all the items, ete., into these books. For the 
title ef the book, “Class of ’95 Stories.’ or something 
in faney lettering. The stories for this les 


“taking” 
son, for instance, having such titles, in the different 
hooks, as: “Phe Story of the lat,” “From ILelmet to 
Derby? “My Straw Sailor's Great-grandfather’ “The 
Stove-pipe Tats Ancestors.” or anything the pupils 
choose. For “what's ina mame” has a ereat deal of 


KEY TO CUTS. 

1, mediaeval (Europe) helmet; 2, Middle Ages (Europe) 
helmet; 8, Middle Ages (Europe) helmet; 4, Greek; 5, 
Circassian; 6, India; 7, Asia; 8, Asia; 9, Asia; 10, 
Africa; 11, monk’s hood; 12, Chinese; 13, Africa; 14, 
Europe, Middle Ages; 15, Europe, Middle Ages; 16, 
Europe, Middle Ages; 17, Europe, Middle Ages; 18, 
Europe, Middle Ages; 19, Europe, Middle Ages; 20, 
Europe, Middle Ages; 21, France, sixteenth century; 22, 
Swiss, sixteenth century; 23, France, sixteenth century; 
24, France, sixteenth century; 25, Europe, sixteenth cen- 
tury; 26, Frenchwoman of noble rank, fifteenth century; 
27, sultan, Ottoman empire, 1688; 28, France, seventeenth 
century; 29. cardinal’s hat; 30, France, seventeenth cen- 
tury; 81, France, seventeenth century; 32, France, eigh- 
teenth century; 33, Europe, eighteenth century; 34, Mid- 
dle Ages, Europe (a young man); 35, eighteenth century, 
English noble; 386, Europe, eighteenth century; 37, 
France, eighteenth century (a woman).* 


*A little poke bonnet. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


| Editorial. | 

li is 9,000 miles by steamer from Boston to the 
Transvaal, 3,000 to England, and twice as far from 
ngland. The first trip requires a week and the sec- 
ond three weeks. The Transvaal shares with the 
Philippines the attention of the United States just 
now, and it is of much greater interest to the rest of 
the world. 

Where and what is the Transvaal? Who are the 
Boers and who is Kruger? Where and what is 
Johannesburg? What has England to do with the 
Transvaal and what will she do with Kruger? These 
are live questions at present. 

The Transvaal is the popular name of the South ° 
African Republie, a name which was substituted for 
the Dutch African Republic in 1858, It is the rich- 
est section of Africa. It has an area of 119,139 
square miles, It is two and a half times the size of 
New York and fourteen times the size of Massachu- 
setts. Only two states, California and Texas, are 
larger. 

The population is about 800,000, or as large as that 
of Connecticut. Of these, less than 200,000 are 
white, or about as many as the population of Dela- 
ware. The natives are of small account. They are 
harmless and largely worthless, except for missionary 
purposes or as slaves. The white population is about 
half Boers and half Uitlanders. 

The Boers are descendants of the Duteh who seat- 
tered themselves over this country early in the cen- 
tury. They control the Orange Free State. The 
Transvaal Boers came into Zululand about 10,000 
strong in 1837. Each family possessed himself of 
about 6,000 acres of land, and thus occupied a vast 
territory. They are a grazing people, wandering ad- 
venturers. For many years they conformed more to 
the customs of the savages than of their ancestors. 
They dressed in skins, like the natives, they had no 
houses or furniture, but lived in tents or huts made 
of foliage. 

The only phase of civilization to which they clung 
was their religion. They were orthodox in the ex- 
treme. Fanatieally Protestant, psalm singing is their 
chief luxury. Four times a ‘vear they go to church. 
The whole establishment, men, women, and children, 
drive to the chapel, which is in a central place about 
fifty miles from the general circumference of the 
parish. his service is styled the sacrament. The 
seniors partake of the communion, the betrothed are 
married, the children are baptized, the men swap 
horses, the women do their quarter’s sliopping, and 
all have a good time generally. 

These Boers are thrifty, industrious, virtuous, and 
hardy. They are well armed and excellent marks- 
men. They have always bullied the natives. They 
practically own the natives as slaves, and have the 
sense of aristoeraev which that implies. 

The English made their first attempt to enter Zulu- 
land in 1824. Chaka, seventh in line from the tradi- 
tional Zulu, was reigning. Tle was an atrocious ruler, 
He had the most perfect warlike people the world has 
ever seen probably. Every man was a warrior. All 
other tribes were exterminated or had disappeared. 
The whole land was a series of military camps. But 
this perfection of system had destroyed all industry, 


and he ruined his country by his econqtiests. Tle was 
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Study well your standards in judging your pupils’ 
work. 

Are you acquainted with the school laws of your 
state? 

No person has so great need of being a good reader 
as the teacher. 

It is a mistake to work any new thing until it has 
“nervous prostration.” 

Some children’s brains, like artesian wells, take long 
boring to be reached. 

All the free public schools of Paris have manual 
training for pupils above ten years of age. 

A good teacher is sensible; a sensible teacher is sym- 
pathetic; a svmpathetie teacher is humane. 

Teaching pupils to draw their own conclusions 
properly stands above almost any other consideration. 

It is an outrage to use the United States flag for 
If the West they have societies 
organized to prosecute all offenders. 


advertising purposes. 


You are not held responsible for the misfortune of 
the birth or parentage of your pupils. You are 
simply to do your best under the circumstances. 


Get a few of your brightest and best pupils to re- 
port to you at the close of school any language of 
yours which they have failed to understand. So keep 


vour wings clipped. 


The less “management” the better, provided the 
school moves serenely and the work is successful, but 
there are few teachers who can secure the best success 
Withput skillful management. 


Germany publishes about 20,000 books a year, 
France 11,000, Italy 9,000, England 6,000, and the 
United States 5,000. We must wake up and not be 
at the tail end of the five great reading nations. 


Kdwin Markham, the author of “The Man with the 
Hoe” is a schoolmaster in Oakland, Cal.. and he re- 
cently married Miss Anna C. Murphy, who was for 


some years a brilliant schoolma’am in Los Angeles. 


The earlier you know each pupil in a personal, 
friendly, out-of-the-classroom way, the sooner will 
vour influence over them as a whole be helpful to 
them and school companionship pleasant. 


More teachers break down from overwork and 
worry than is suspected. Teachers need to guard 
against the habit of worrying, and they need some 


lively, comforting, or restful out-of-school associa- _ 


tions. 

Peoria, Hl., has provided for the pensioning of 
all teachers of long service in the city when they are 
fifty-five years of age. The day is not distant when 
every well-regulated city will make some such pro- 
Vision. 


Superintendent Kk. B. Andrews of Chicago is re- 
ported as about to resign so frequently that it has be- 
come decidedly annoying to him, Within a few days 
he has had to deny that he had been offered a profes- 
sorship in Chicago University. 

Be patient with your conservative associate 
teachers. It frets them to see you so progressive, and 
you need good judgment in speaking to them, or of 
them, as well as in listening to what they say to you 
and in hearing about what they say of you. 


“ HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE,’* 


It is easy to be impressed with a book or set of 
books as they come fresh from the press; it is easy 
also to uge a book as a fad for a little time; but it is 
not often that any works, used daily for five years, 
grow to be more and more appreciated. This has 
been my experience with Larned’s “History for Ready 
Reference,” which, aside from the great dictionaries, 
is by far the most valuable set of books in my library 
of several thousand working volumes. If Iam study- 
ing history, economics, geography, biography, or 
education, Venezuela or the Transvaal; if T am writ- 
ing an editorial or a book,—TI find in “History for 
Ready Reference” the most reliable information any- 
where obtainable, and it is carefully winnowed, clearly 
stated, and always interesting. This editorial tribute 
is prompted because of the great benefit these five 
volumes have been to me of late, and my admiration 
for the work is almost magnified into reverence for 
the author who has produced such a comprehensive 
and concise, reliable and enjoyable treatinent of the 
affairs of all countries and all times. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN WEST VIRGINIA, 


| Editorial Correspondence. | 
Few invitations have given more satisfaction than that 
to deliver the quarterly convocation address at the West 
Virginia University on October 2. Incidentally, it gave 
the opportunity to see New York and Washington in 


their Dewey adornment, but the chief attraction was the— 


privilege of studying the record-breaking institution of 
the South at its first quarterly commencement season. 

Cn more than one occasion the Journal has called at- 
tention to the strides made by this college in the past four 
vears, but no figures can mean so much as the view I had 
of affairs on the opening day. For thirty years the uni- 
versity had been conservative to the limit. A small fac- 
ulty of local men, home trained, had taught Greek and 
Latin, mathematics, and the sciences in the time-honored 
fashion to a few students, taking creditable rank among 
the colleges of the South. Only once in the thirty years 
did the enrollment reach 283, 

How changed it all is now! In the late afternoon of 
opening day, when I tried to “beg-your-pardon” a way 
through the crowd into President Jerome H. Raymond’s 
private office, I found the waiting room and passageway 
filled with people who had already passed Professor Pat- 
terson’s committee on admittance, and were seeking audi- 
ence with the president. A year ago the term opened 
with 340 students, and the enrollment by the midsummer 
quarter was 815. This year the term opens with 800, 
which must carry the ultimate enrollment above 1,200. 
In 1895 the total number of students was 283; in 1896, 
465; in 1897, 644; in 1898, 815; and in 1899 it promises to 
reach 1,200, 

No other American college better illustrates the spirit 
of the day which brings to the front new men and meas- 
ures, new university ideals and equipment. If Stanford 


*“History for Ready Reference.” By J. N. Larned. In 
five volumes, Springfield, Mass.: ©. A. Nichols Com- 
pany. 


and Chicago Universities have in ten years become larger 
than the rejuvenated West Virginia University in four 
years of new growth, we must remember that they have 
had fabulous endowments, have bought presidents and 
eminent professors at high figures, and have gathered 
their students from far and near, mostly from those who 
would have gone to other colleges. This Southern uni- 
versity is largely local, its students are mostly from the 
state, young men and women who would never have gone 
to college but for this university near at hand, and the 
president and faculty, though trained specialists, ave 
young, with their honors to win. 

How is this growth to be accounted for? Largely from 
the fact that it has been transformed from a quiet, old- 
time, country college into a thoroughly modern institu- 
tion, equipping itself with the best talent, and dealing 
heroically with every problem as it is presented. It gives 
no honorary degrees, grants no doctorates, holds its A. M. 
at a high premium, so that its scholarship is as high as 
that of most of the leading universities. President Ray- 
mond has proved that there is room at the top for any 
university. 

All this has come about without taking time to erect 
new buildings or groom the grounds. One new building 
for gymnasium and assembly hall has been built, and a 
new wing for more recitation room, and this is all that 
has been done to provide accommodation for a four-fold 
increase. Three new buildings will be erected this year, 
but at present it is all like a robust, sixteen-year-old 
youth in a fourteen-year-old lad’s suit. The grounds are 
equally undeveloped. The circle, though small, is well 
cared for and attractive, with its one beautiful maple and 
floral centrepiece, but elsewhere is a wild medley of 
forest, shade, and fruit trees. The one monarch is a 
towering black oak, and the only interesting figures are 
the smooth, white-limbed sycamores. One would never 
suspect, from the buildings and the grounds, how much 
the university stands for, with its large enrollment of 
mature young men and women, its faculty of sixty-three 
able scholars, of whom fifteen have earned their doctors’ 
degrees, six are from Harvard, ten have studied in the 
b:st European universities, and several have degrees from 
Princeton, Cornell, Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, and 
other leading universities. 

The university has the best location in town. Outside 
and above the village of 4,000 inhabitants, of whom the 
students are a fourth, upon the edge of the hill it stands 
like a sentry. The Monongahela river, at its feet, is more 
beautiful than anywhere else in its course. Far to the 
south it peeps out through the hills as if to make sure the 
coast is clear, and then steals among them in a con- 
stantly changing course until it slips away to the west. 
Across the river scores of small hills are caught playing 
hide and seek. It reminds us of the view from Lookout 
mountain, and the suspension bridge recalls a charming 
view of the Deerfield. Morgantown, the seat of the uni- 
versity, is distinctively a school town, and has been so 
for more than eighty years. It is situated on the borders 
of Pennsylvania, at the head of navigation on the 
Monongahela. It is the farthest removed of any town 
that sends freight out into the great gulf and the greater 
sea by way of the Ohio and the Mississippi. It is but a 
little way over the eastern hills to the watershed of the 
Potomac and the Atlantic, yet her waters course north to 
Pittsburg, west to Cairo, and south to the gulf of Mexico. 

Morgantown and West Virginia may well be proud of 
having ranged themselves beside Cornell and Stanford in 
all the leading features of those great institutions, and 
beside Chicago University in her most important depar- 
ture of a continuous session. The university has four 
terms of twelve weeks each, with a regular opening and 
a convocation address the first of October, January, April, 
and July, each being also a commencement season, with 
the awarding of diplomas and granting of degrees. Stu- 
dents who choose can save a year by continuous attend- 
ance, and teachers can use the summer quarter when they 
are not in service for regular college work, so that in time 
their summer studies will secure a well-earned college de- 
sree. ‘To this is added the possibilities of study through 
correspondence courses, to which each professor devotes 
himself with ardor. 

No state is doing so much for the education of its as- 
piring youth as West Virginia. In this institution no 
tuition fee is charged, and there are ten fellowships of 
$300 each for the most worthy and brilliant scholars. In 
adapting itself to the needs of the young people of the 
state, it abandons the requirement of Latin and Greek 
from candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts. All 
academic courses lead to this degree, whether they contain 
the classic languages or not, and the degrees of B. S., 
Ph.B., and B. L. have been dropped. The elective system 
is now perfected, and the degree of A. B. will be conferred 
upon any student who satisfies all entrance requirements 
and satisfactorily completes forty-two full courses, of 
which nine are in some one study, selected by the student 
as his major subject or specialty. To meet the require- 
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ments for admission to the freshman class, candidates 
are offered a choice of seventy-two courses in twenty- 
seven subjects, A course represents the amount of work 
done in five class exercises a week fer twelve weeks. The 
entrance subjects are reduced to the unit of a course and 
placed on exact equality. Thirty-nine courses are re- 
quired for admission in full standing. This means 2,340 
class periods of secondary school work, sixty-three a 
month for nine months during four years, or sixteen a 
week, a trifle more than three a day. 

All honor to West Virginia! Congratulations to Mor- 
gantown! All praise to President Raymond, to his 
ardent, social, scholastic, and professional companion, 
and to his assistant, Waitman Barbe, who has familiar- 


ized the youth of the state with the privileges awaiting - 


them at the university. Albert E. Winship. 
Morgantown, W. Va., October 3, 1899. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

There were the usual accompaniments of a civic and 
iuilitary parade in connection with the visit of Ad- 
iniral Dewey to Washington, to receive the sword 
ordered for him by act of congress in recognition of 
his great victory in Manila bay; but the chief impres- 
siveness of the occasion arose from the simplicity and 
sincerity of the official exercises. President MeKin- 
lev exhibited all possible courtesy; Secretary Long’s 
address was a model of warm-hearted eloquence; and 
the admiral’s few words in response were spoken with 
deep feeling. As for the sword itself, it is a splendid 
bit of work, all gold except the blade and the body 
metal of the seabbard. 

* * * 

The papers mention the fact that the admiral 
passed his gloved hands across his eyes when Secre- 
tary Long uttered his tribute to him; and that again 
the tears stood in his eyes when the president spoke. 
At New York, while the pageants were in progress, 
the reporters several times wonderingly recorded the 
fact that the admiral shed tears. The truth is that 
the simple-hearted man had no idea,-until after the 
Olympia dropped anchor in the harbor of New York, 
of the kind of welcome which his countrymen had 
been preparing for him. His tears of appreciation il- 
lustrate the truth of the old line *The bravest are the 
tenderest.” 

* * * 

The Anglo-Venezuelan boundary commission at 
Paris reached its decision so soon after the last argu- 
ments were made as to indicate that the commissioners 
were guided quite as much by their own study of the 
questions as by the expositions of it by counsel. ‘The 
decision was announced October 3, and the represen- 
tatives of both governments declare themselves satis- 
fied with the award. Neither side, of course, has 
got all that it contended for; for arbitrations do not 
usually result that way. But, on the other hand, 
neither side has lost so much as it might. Great 
Britain gets the larger part of the disputed territory; 
but Venezuela secures the coveted strip which gives 
her control of the Orinoco. 

* * * 

The precise terms of the award, however, and the 
advantage secured by one contestant or the other, are 
trivial matters by comparison with-the faet that a 
question which had been open for more than half a 
century, and which, at one time, seriously threatened 
war between the United States and England, is thus 
settled peacefully by the simple processes of map- 
drawing and argument. As a vindication of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, this Venezuelan adjustment is of 
supreme importance. 

* * * 

It is a thousand pities that England did not ap- 
proach her difficulties with the Transvaal in the same 
-pirit of reasonableness whieh led her, under strong 
pressure from the United States, and at a sacrifice of 
pride, to accept arbitration of the Venezuelan bound- 
ary. She is not to be blamed for refusing to submit 
io foreign arbitration the quarrel with the Transvaal, 
for she could not do so without conceding the full in- 
dependence of the Dutch republic; but the manifesta- 
tion of a less exacting spirit and an explicit assurance 


that the Transvaal should be free in its internal 


affairs would have settled the troubles without blood- 


shed. 


* * 


It is as yet undecided whether the America’s cup 


will remain in this country, or will be carried in tri- 
umph to England by the Shamrock. No one who 
had dceasion to press through the “newspaper row” 
of any of our large cities while the races were in 
progress could doubt that the American people take a 
deep and genuine interest in these contests. Ana- 
lyzed closely, this feeling is akin to that which leads 
Americans to take pride in the navy; it isan American 
instinct to seek to excel upon the sea. However the 
contests may end, the hearing of Sir Thomas Lipton 
has been so generous and sportsmanlike that, if the 
cup must go, most Americans would rather see the 
Shamrock “lift? it than any other eontestant. 
Thanks to Captain Bob Evans and his flotilla of tugs 
and torpedo boats, the course has’ been kept clear and 
there will be no complaints on that score. 
* * 


Civil authority has been asserted over the army in 
France, in a manner less spectacular than in the re- 
opening of the Dreyfus case, but not less important. 
Under a decree just signed by President Loubet mili- 
tary promotions in the future are not to be made by 
the authority of the generals of the higher council 
of war, but by the sanction of the minister of war, 
who, whether a civilian or a general, will represent the 
civil administration. This change will make it easier 
to nip military conspiracies and intrigues, whether 
personal or political, in the bud, and will make the 
army really subordinate, as for the security of the re- 
public it should be, to the civil power. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


AGAINST OUTGOING COMMISSIONERS BINDING 
INCOMING. 

In the case of Smith against School District No. 57, 
in Sussex County, the superior court of Delaware de- 
clares that, while it does not lay down any inflexible 
rule in every case that outgoing commissioners may 
not make contracts with teachers extending beyond 
the current school year and into the terms of the in- 
coming commissioners, yet it does most emphatically 
say that our free school system and public poliey both 
plainly demand that the school committee for any 
year should engage teachers only for that year, and 
should not make contracts commencing in the year 
of their successors. The reason given is that the 
new commissioners clected for the succeeding year 
should have a voice in the employment of teachers for 
that vear, and thereby have an opportunity to express 
the views of the school voters indicated in their elee- 
tion, the very purpose of which may have been to 
effect a change of teachers. By the observance of 
this rule, the court goes on to say, good teachers would 
not more readily be displaced, as a rule, but incom- 
petency and favoritism could be met and remedied, 
and thereby the changing needs and exigencies of the 
school distriet met by a change of teachers and the 
adoption of more efficient methods. ‘To the fore- 
adds that other obvious reasons might be 


going it 
necessary, and that this doctrine is sanc- 


given, if 
tioned by many authorities. 

It may also be of interest to note, in this connee- 
tion, that the court holds, 42 Atlantie Reporter, 368, 
that, in the employment of teachers, the contract to 
be valid, under the Delaware statute, should either be 
made at a meeting of the committee in the first in- 
stance, or else be ratified at such a meeting of the 
committee, of which meeting all the committee 
should have notice and the opportunity to attend, 
and at which a majority must be present and act. 
Such contract may hot rest in agreements made upon 
solicitation or otherwise, with the individual members 
of the committee apart from each other, but only upon 
united action at a meeting duly convened. 

Applying these principles, the court holds against 
the validity of an alleged contract which was made 
with the outgoing commissioners individually, and 
was to commence in another vear, and in the term of 
the incoming commissioners, while, in addition, it 
was absolutely denied and repudiated by the majority 


of the incoming commissioners. 


{Continued from page 239.) 


ready to sell his worthless seaboard country about Port 
Natal to the English. He was soon succeeded by an- 
other ruler, and the reign of the Zulus was at an end. 

When in 1837 about 10,000 Boers from the Orange 
Free State took possession of Zululand, they did not 
know that it had been purchased by the English, or, 
knowing, did not care. No more did the English 
care whether they went or not. Their presence was 
scarcely known for a time, but in ten years they had 
hecome so prosperous and secure in their possessions, 
and were so well organized under their chief, Pretori- 
ous, that the English officials offered a reward of 
$10,000 for his head. This only amused the “outlaw,” 
who proceeded to organize the Boers of Zululand into 
a republic and had himself elected president. The 
attempts of the British to punish his insolence met 
with signal defeat in every encounter, and in 1852 
they recognized the independence of the Transvaal, 
with Pretorious as president. 

Tt is interesting to note that Pretoria, the capital, 
is named for the outlaw whose head the British did 
not get for $10,000. The British thought the con- 
vention that granted independence had provided for 
the emancipation of the natives, but in 1856 the Boers 
passed an apprentice law, which provides for slavery 
in an indirect way, and in 1858 the Fundamental law 
provides that “the people will admit of no equality of 
persons of color with the white inhabitants, either in 
state or church.” 

The Boers were then left to themselves for twenty 
years, and they were not prosperous. They were in- 
finitely hetter off without the trials or burdens of 
covernment. In these years they were thrifty per- 
sonally. They threw off the easy-going customs of 
the earlier times, made themselves homes and began 
a life of comfort. In the meantime the tribes beyond 
hegan to disturb them and the Boers were not happy. 
When, therefore, in 1877 a British commissioner ap- 
peared upon the invitation of certain petitioners for 
annexation there was no opposition when he issued a 
proclamation suppressing the republic and formally 
annexing them as a British colony. 

Now all might have gone well had the British 
understood the Boers. As it was England did mot 
understand them and made two serious mistakes. 
She had no sooner secured their annexation than she 
proclaimed the English as the official language for 
This was the one thing to which 
They at once sent a 


court and school. 
the Boers would not consent. 
deputation to London to protest. 

fam strongly of the opinion that Paul Kruger 
(pronounced Kreeger) headed this delegation, but I 
eannot verify my impression. These Boer remon- 
strants cut a sorry figure in London court circles. 
Not only were their requests not granted, but they 
considered themselves ill-treated, and resented the 
supercilious conduct of the British officials, and when 
they returned with their report it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Boers that this insult should be 
avenged, and they prepared to go to war with the 
sritish empire. How absurd! There could be but 
one outcome and that a speedy one. The armies met, 
once, twice, thrice, and each time the British were 
defeated. 

Kruger was asked recently if he did not like the 
British flag. To which he replied with sly humor, 
that the only occasion on which he had seen it it was 
white. 

The British soldiers were never more humiliated, 
and the army prepared for a campaign that would 
teach the Boers a lesson, but just as they were ready 
to administer the crushing blow Gladstone’s govern- 
ment sent the most remarkable dispatch on record, 
stating that the English had been in error, the Boers 
had been wronged, and there was to be no more blood- 
shed. Kruger believes to this day that he whipped 
and frightened the British army. 

On March 21, 1881, the Republic was again recog- 
nized by England, a constitution was provided for, 
and they were to accept the suzerainty of the Queen. 
The Boers are independent, simply agreeing to con- 
clude no treaty or engagement with any state or 
nation, except the Orange Free State, nor with any 
native tribe without the approval of the Queen. 

Stephanus Johannes Palus Kruger now came into 
prominence. He was the Moses of his people. His 
suecess in arms and his political zeal led to his being 
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chosen as the first president ef the South African 
Republic in 1883, and under his leadership conces- 
sions have been made by the British in 1884, 1889, 
1890, and again in 1894. 

Kruger isa remarkable man. He was born in 1825; 
was twelve years old when the Boers began their pil- 
vrimage into the Transvaal. He knew no home and 
no school. Ie learned to read the Bible, the only 
book he ever reads, and to this he is very devoted. 
he stories which he himself tells of his youthful ad- 
ventures, of his acrobatic feats and exhibitions of 
streneth are almost beyond belief, but they appear 
to be well authenticated. ’ 

When the first meeting house was built in the 
Transvaal, Kruger placed the ridge pole, and he was 
so happy over it that he stood on his head on the ridge 
pole, to the consternation of the people. He would 
often stand on his head on horseback with the horse 
at a dead run. In an encounter with a buffalo in a 
shallow lake he seized the infuriated animal by the 
horns and held his nostrils under water till he 
If a tenth part of the things told of him 
are true, there has been no man equal to him in phy- 
sical feats in modern times. 

Poultney Bigelow says he has a mouth like Benja- 
min Franklin, that intellectually he reminds you of 
Lincoln, in purpose of Cromwell, while his eyes are 
somewhat like those of John Bright. 

Kruger was very farsighted when he dictated the 
constitution providing that no Uitlanders (outlanders) 
should ever have any part in the affairs of govern- 
ment. With the discovery of gold Johannesburg has 
beeome a city of 100,000 inhabitants. 

The parliament consists of two chambers, Volks- 
raad, of twenty-four members each, Bills passed by 
the second must be approved by the first before they 
can become laws. 


Members of the first chamber must be elected from - 


and by white citizens resident in the Transvaal prior 
to 1876 or who fought in the war of 1881, and their 
children sixteen years of age and upwards. Members 
of the second chamber are elected from and by the 
first citizens and also by naturalized alien citizens and 
their children sixteen years and upwards. 

When England yielded to the demand for inde- 
pendence on the part of the Boers, in 1881, there was 
really nothing in the Transvaal for which she cared, 
but in 1886 gold was discovered, and the output is 
now about $60,000,000 a year, the most of any coun- 
iry in the world. The United States is second, and 
Australia third. From that day England was not 
wholly happy over her concessions. 

The Uitlanders are a majority of the white in- 
habitants. They own more than half the land, they 
have nine-tenths of the property, they pay nine- 
tenths of the taxes, and they have no vote or voice. 
Kruger makes, interprets, and executes the laws, 
whieh are made to bear very heavily upon the Uit- 
landers. ‘There has never been anything with which 
to compare the condition of things. The Uitlanders 
charge Kruger’s government with the grossest ex- 
travagance, bribery, and corruption. 

When the highest court in the realm, his own 
court, in T897-8. in passing upon certain acts of the 
Volksraad (legislature) as unconstitutional, Kruger 
was enraged and had a law. passed requiring the 
judges to take oath that they would act upon the laws 
of the Volksraad rather than of the constitution, em- 
powering him, in case they refused to take such oath, 
to depose them. The chief justice and the full bench 
signed a protest against such nefarious action. 

This is a sample of recent acts on the part of Presi- 
dent Kruger for the express purpose of emphasizing 
the fact that he has no intention of regarding the 


constitution or conditions as provided for the Repub- 
lic by the convention which granted independence. 
Ife draws a salary of $35,000, with an allowance of 
$1,500 for coffee, and he has a country whose voting 
population is less than 100,000, but his salary is paid 
by those who cannot vote. 

Kruger finds his justification in the Jameson raid 
and the circumstances which led up to it and which 
have followed it. In 1896 the Johannesburg people 
thought patience had ceased to be a virtue, and they 
organized for a revolt. The National union was 
organized. It was a foolish conception, and was 
never projected with any sense. Some hot-headed 
erank sent over to Bechuanaland, saying that if some 


Lritish soldiers could come over as a nucleus, the 
whole town would rally round them. 

Without any verification of facts or mature delib- 
eration, Dr. Jameson set out with 700 mounted men 
to ride to Johannesburg. The story of Paul Revere, 
Lexington, and Concord was repeated. Dr. Jameson 
and his men soon found themselves attacked by sharp- 
shocters every time they entered “nasty hills,” as he 
called them. When night came on and they sought 
needed rest they were fired upon all night and had to 


STEPHANUS JONANNES PALUS KRUGER, 


spend the night in fighting a scattered enemy that 
knew just where his soldiers were, but were never 
where his soldiers were. The horses were shot down, 
and those that were left were too weary to travel, and 
after half his troops and nearly all the animals had 
been killed or wounded he had to hoist the white flag, 
-—the only British flag Kruger has ever seen. 

The Johannesburg leaders were all arrested and im- 
prisoned, and the British government had to face a 
claim of $3,389,690) for material damages, and 
$5,000,000 for moral and intellectual damages! 

’ngland never had a more difficult question to face 
than, that which is presented in Zululand. Zulu 
means “Heavenly,” but England would be justified in 
thinking of the other place. 


Stone fruits should be studied as a class. Their stems, 
skin, pulp, stone, and meat. 

Above all, October is the corn month. Makesthe most 
of it. Have the class read the poem by Edna Dean Proe- 
tor, and for the upper grammar grades take Dr. A. P. 
Marble’s study of the poem. 

Early October is a fine time to study grasshoppers. 
Watch them, describe them, draw them. Note the way 
the turkeys at this season feast upon the grasshoppers. 


OUR BOOK TARLE. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By William J. 
Milne, Ph.D., LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 384 pp. 

To feel that we are doing something with our own 
power and intellect, instead of mechanically following a 
course marked and labelled by others, gives us a deeper 
interest in any occupation or task. With this idea in 
mind, Mr. Milne has tried to make geometry more enjoy- 
able to the student. By the “inventorial’’? method the 
student draws lines, angles, or circles, according to direc- 
tions, decides upon their relations by the eye, and then, 
formulating a theorem, proceeds to demonstrate its truth, 
He is, in a manner, conducting an independent investiga- 
tion, and he will retain a firmer hold on the fact that he 
proves. At the same time, careful training is given in 
formal, logical, deductive reasoning. The fundament;| 
propositions of the science are demonstrated in the usu:| 
order, and an abundance of undemonstrated theorems 
and problems are given with each chapter. We see no 
reason why the method should not be thoroughly suc- 
cessful. 

TALKS ABOUT AUTHORS AND THEIR WORK. By 
Ella Reeve Ware. Chicago: A. Flanagan, 230 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This is one of the most interesting, valuable, and ser- 
viceable books for teaching about authors that has ap- 
peared,—it is a temptation to say it is the best, most at- 
tractive, informing, and inspiring book of the kind for 
the schoolroom that has appeared, for this is the way the 
reviewer feels after reading these delightful talks about 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Eugene Field, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Rudyard Kipling, James Whitcomb Riley, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and twenty others. It is entirely un- 
conventional in style, and is adapted to children, without 
losing any of its charm for adults. One would hazard 
nothing by guaranteeing that every teacher will read the 
book, from first to last, for pure enjoyment, as will every 
child, and when he takes the book home the household 
will be fascinated with it. 

HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY FOR TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By D. 
Lange. New York: The Macmillan Company. 329 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Mr, Lange’s ‘“‘Handbook of Nature Study” is an invalu- 
able help for teachers with little experience in this sub- 
ject, and it must be useful for all classes in elementary 
schools. It is designed to cover the territory from the 
Atlantic coast to the Rocky mountains, and from Canada 
to the latitude of southern Virginia and Kentucky. 
Plants and trees, birds, insects, and the common animais 
are grouped accgrding to seasons and the localities in 
which they are found. A ramble through the woods, the 
meadows, or by a stream constitutes a lesson. The book 
tells very carefully what. material to collect, how to col- 
lect, and how to use it. It is eminently practical and 
simple in methods, and any teacher can easily adapt the 
book to local conditions. Besides telling how and what 
to observe and study, the book is a real cyclopedia of in- 
formation in concise, systematic, and readable form. So 
abundant is the material in this book that it may well 
keep a class busy for three or four school years. 


REMINISCENCES. By Justin MeCarthy. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. 2 volumes, 811 pp. 
Price, $4.50. 

In whatever line his interests may lie, almost any one 
can have a good time reading Justin McCarthy's “Remi- 
niscences.”’ He is such a versatile man, of wide experi- 
ence and varied career, and has known so many of the 
famous men and women of the last fifty years, that his 
reminiscences are well worth reading. Indeed, it is as- 
tonishing that one man could have known, more or less 
intimately, such a large number of statesmen, novelists, 
churchmen, actors, artists, and poets that we want to 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SUPERB BOOK. 


The Young Citizen 


By CHARLES F. DOLE 


UPILS from ten to twelve years old will find in this book fresh 


and attractive chapters upon civic rights and duties, and a vast 


amount of interesting information. 


It is aglow with a fine, strong love 


of country, and of the things for which the country should stand. 


‘SAMPLE PAGES FREE ON REQUEST. 


Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy : 
The plan of its arrangement is excellent. It con- 
tains a great deal of information relating to the 
very structure and system of our government which, 
embodied in succinct form, is valuable not only to 
the young citizen, but to citizens of all years. 


Cloth. 


Beautifully Lllustrated. 


Hon. A. S. Hewitt, Eix-Mayor of New Yor 
City: For many years we have been the victims 
of an ignorant element among the citizens which 
has blindiy made itself subservient to the rule « 
bosses. Mr. Dole’s labors will do more to remed 
this crying evil than any effort that has come unde: 
my notice, 


220 pages. 


Price, 45 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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of the subject... 


LOBO RAG AND VIXEN 


By Ernest Seron Tuompson. 
author. 


147 pp. 


of animal stories published in recent years. 


THE.EUGENE FIELD BOOK 


Edited by Mary E. Burrand Mary B. Caste. 134 pp, Illus. By Morty Seawe 
FANCIFUL TALES POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 
By Frank R. Stockton. 135 pp.  Llustrated. Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWs. 
"s ODYSSEUS, THE HERO OF ITHACA 
By E Burr. 120 pp. Illustrated. TURE 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY 


By Epwarp EGGiesron. 126 pp. 


NEW YORK. 
153-157 Fifth Avenue. 


COCO 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of 1 
second German edition by Her 


Beautifully illustrated by the 


Little comment is needed beyond stating that this book contains four 
of the stories which appeared in Ernest Seton Thompson’s “ Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known,” the most successful book for young and old lovers 


Illustrated. 


_ The most important contribution of the year to English philosophical literature. The work aims to give the student 
an insight into early Greek and Roman philosophies through the history of affairs. 
The history of philosophy will be treated biographic 


me . . . 
The increasing demand for a work on ancient philosophy that will serve as a text-book for the classroom, and at the 
same time will be complete in its details, will be met by this hand-book. 


SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 


In Uniform Binding ; each 12mo, net, 60 cents. 


THE CABLE STORY BOOK 


Edited by Mary E. Burr and Lucy L, Casie from the writings of G. 
176 pp. 
To read Cable is to live in the South. 
great gap, to furnish the interpretation of a wide district of our country 
before unrepresented in our schools. 
pre-eminently profitable school reading. 


W. Cable. 


OTHER VOLUMES: 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS 


By Henrierra CaristiAN Wricur. 
pp.; Second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pp. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 
bert Ernest Cushman, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. 8vo, $2.00, 


ally, and not topically, as in Prof. Windelband’s general history 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 


Authorized translation from the 


Illustrated. 
This book comes to fill a 


For these reasons the stories are 


. 
. 


233 pp. Illustrated. 


285 pp. 


First Book, 1660-1860, 249 


CHICAGO. 
334 Dearborn Street. 


hear about. His memories extend from the Duke of Wel- 
lington to Bismarck and Gladstone, from Dickens and 
George Eliot to William Black and Rudyard Kipling. He 
knew Tennyson, Thackeray, and Browning, John Bright, 
Parnell, John Stuart Mill, Prince Napoleon, Garibaldi, 
Kossuth, and a host of others equally interesting. Dur- 
ing lecture tours in America he was welcomed in the 
literary circles of New York and at the Saturday Club of 
Boston, where he dined with Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Emerson. 

His training as a journalist and editor of the Morning 
Star made him keenly observant, and his comments on 
the men he met are pithy. His relations with men were 
generally pleasant, or, at least, his memories of them are, 
and he writes in a kindly, good-humored spirit, modestly 
appreciative of his friendships. Politics played as im- 
portant a part in his life as literature, and the chapters 
dealing with his vears in the house of commons and the 
men who stood with him in the leadership of the Irish 
party are of value to students of this part of English his- 
tory. The orderly way in which the reminiscences are 
marshalled, the easy literary style, the frank, unassum- 
ing tone of the author, all contribute to the charm of the 
books. 


LETITIA BERKELEY, A. M. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25. 

This story relates the adventures of a young lady, 
country bred, but having a college degree, who, becoming 
dissatisfied with her narrow environment, goes to New 
York as private secretary to a society woman. Trans- 
planted from her accustomed rural surroundings to the 
whirl of city life, she allows herself to depart from her 
high moral ideas, and permits an intimacy with a young 
society man that changes her entire life. The subsequent 
awakening from her lethargy, her life abroad, her deep 
and true devotion to an honest man, and the denouement 
are all told in a strong and pathetic manner. The author 
retains the interest of the reader to the last line of the 
book. 


By Josephine B. Steffans. 
Price, 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH RACE. By John 
Munro. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo. 228 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

“The Story of the British Race” in Appletons’ “Library 
of Useful Stories” is an attempt to make known generally 
the views of modern anthropologists on the origin and 
nature of the races in the British Isles, and to correct 
mistaken notions founded on the doctrines of earlier gen- 
erations. We are told here that the English have little 
more reason for calling themselves Saxons than Romans 
or Finns, and that Americans, a mixture of all races, 
have still less claim to the name of “Anglo-Saxons.” 
Popular ideas of Scottish, English, Welsh, and Irish 
types are in turn arraigned, and the verdict is a truer 
description of race pedigrees and characteristics. We 
shall not date to say anything about these races when 
we lesini how honeyéombed with error are the current 


conceptions, but it is something to have prejudices set at 
naugh and to know how ignorant we are. The book is 
rather unsatisfactory, as destructive work is apt to be. 
It is a careful piece of work in clear, untechnical lan- 
guage, too detailed to be popular, but worth the more to 
thoughtful students. 


NEW CENTURY READERS, CHILDHOOD DAYS. 
First Year. By J. G. and T. E. Thompson. New 
York: The Morse Company. Cloth. 104 pp. 

The efficient and progressive principal of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) normal school and the equally successful super- 
intendent of schools at Leominster (Mass.) and previous 
joint authors have given the cream of their pedagogical 
wisdom and experience in this book. You will not need 
to be reminded of its virtues when you have once seen 
it. The material used is that with which children have 
been familiar for a century, but it is so used that they 
learn the words of the jingle without the jingle prevent- 
ing their learning the look of thé words. There is much 
in this discrimination. The point is well exemplified in 
this case, each sentence accompanied by a picture: — 

This is Jack, 

This is Jill, 

This is the pail of water. 

This is the hill, 

This is the well, 

This is the pail of water. 

Jack went up, 

Jill went up 

‘To get a pail of water. 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To get a pail of water. 

Jack fell down, 

Jill fell down, 

So did the pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
5 And Jill came tumbling after. 

Every page is as fascinating to a child as a novel to a 
woman. There are many full-page illustrations that are 
really beautiful. 


By James H. Hyslop. New 
Price, 75 


LOGIC AND ARGUMENT. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 249 pp. 
cents. 

Mr Hyslop of Columbia University, in his small text- 
book on “Logic and Argument,” connects the study of 
formal logic as a science more closely than is usual with 
its practical uses in the everyday expression of opinions. 
Iie urges that this subject be studied in the earlier part 
of the college course, so that the student may profit by it 
throughout his work. The growing interest in college 
debates calls for training in clear and systematic think- 
ing, to whieh the study of elementary logie contributes. 
Rut logic, to be of practical value, must not be directed 
solely to the discussion of philosophie problems. The 
questions and examples by which this book aims to give 
practice in reasoning are taken trom ordinary thought 


and experience, or from special subjects that interest col- 
lege students. Fallacies and the general principles of 
argumentation are carefully outlined, but the detailed de- 
velopment of this part is left to the instructor. The book 
seems to be just what is needed for mental discipline in 
preparation for thesis and forensic work. 
EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY. By Charles Bene- 
dict Davenport, Ph.D. Part Il. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 508 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Part First of Dr, Davenport’s “Experimental Mor- 
phology” deals with protoplasm, and the second volume 
discusses in equaliy thorough and exhaustive manner 
“the effect of chemical and physical agents upon growth.” 
The conditions of growth and the possibility of control- 
ling development by the control of these external condi- 
tions are the important questions to which attention is 
directed. The study of growth has not received due 
treatment by text-books or investigators, and this book, 
which brings together the results secured from experi- 
ments in this field and stimulates further inquiries by 
pointing out the lines for new investigations, shows the 
true importance of this branch of biology. It contains 
numerous tables, diagrams, and figures of great value to 
the student. A bibliography of German, French, and 
English books on the subject accompanies each chapter. 
It is a comprehensive, clear, authoritative work, for 
which botanists and zoologists should be very grateful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Caesar and Pompey in Greece.” By EF. H. Atherton. Price, 50 
cents,——"Solid Geometry.” By G. A. Wentworth, Price, 55 cents. 
Boston; Ginn & Co. 

*‘Docas, the Indian Boy.’’ By Genevra Sisson Snedden. Price, 5 
cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘*Educational Theories in England.’ By H. 'T. Mark. Price, $1.25 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Studies in Kuropean History.’ By Fred Morrow Fling, Ph.D. 
Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 

“The Law of Gases—Memoirs by Boyle and Amagat.’’ Edited by 
Carl Barus.— ‘The Second Law of Thermodynamics— Memo rs by 
Carnot, Clausius, and Thomson.” Edited by W. FF. Magie. “The 
Fundamental Laws of Electrolytic Conduction—Memoirs by Fara- 
day, Hittorf.and F. Kohinausch.”’ Edited by H.M. Goodwin. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

“The Story of the Living Machine.” By H. W. Conn. 
cents. New York: 1). Appleton & Co. 

“Gladys Lindsay.”’ By Mrs. S. K. Reeves. 
Union Press. 

*Wee Lucy's Secret.” 


Price, 40 
Philadelphia; The 


By Sophie May. —‘‘Under Otis in the 
Philippines.’ By Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard 

“Th: Teaching Botanist.””. By William F. Ganong. Price, $1.10. 
—*Plutarch’s Lives.’’—(Vol. IX.) New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Primary History of the United States.’ By Charles Morris, — 
“Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic.”” By J. Morgan Rawlins. — 
“Elementary Arithmetic.” By J. Morgan Rawlins..—‘Graphic 
Shorthand.” By ©. R. Lippman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott 
Company. 

“Raphael.” 
MithHin, & Co 

“Graded Literature Keaders.”’—(First Book ) Edited by Uarry 
Pratt Judson and Ida C. Bender. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & 
Co 

‘Rupert's Ambition.” 
T. Coates. 

“On General Thomas’ Staff.’ 
Rhicago: A.C. McClurg & Cv. 


Price, 50 cents 


Edited by Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: Houghton, 


By Horatio Alger, Jr. Philadelphia: Henry 


By Myron A. Price, $1.25 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
|creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 13-14: The N. E. Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, Fogg 
art museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


October 13: Hampshire County Teachers’ 
Association, Amherst, Mass. 

October 13-14: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Hartford. 

October 19-20: Southern Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ Club, Shelbyville, Ind. 


October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 
October 20: Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Haverhill, Mass.; B. M. 
Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass., secretary. 
October 20-21: New Hampshire State 

Teachers’ Association, Laconia. 
October 23: 
Association, 
Mass. 
October 26-27-28: Khode Island Institute 
of Instruction, Providence, R. |. 


Hampden County Teachers’ 
high school, Springfield, 


October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Middleboro, Mass. 


27: 


October Bristol County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Fairhaven, Mass. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 

October 27: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 31: Southwest Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hamilton, O. 

November 2-4: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Brattleboro. 

November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 

November 10: New England Association 
School Superintendents, Latin school, 


Boston; W. H. Small (Chelsea), secre- 
tary. 
December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 


Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 27-29: Towa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

October 14: Chicago Teachers’ Club, 
President Mary E. Lynch, at 2.30 p. m., 
room 412, Masonic temple. Octavius Club, 
President Mary A. Crowe, Masonic tem- 
ple. Chicago Manual Training Associa- 
tion, President Grant Beebe, at 9 a. m., 40 
Randolph street. Kindergarten Club, 
President Bertha Payne, Handel hall. 
Cook County Teachers’ Association, Presi- 


dent Alice A. Gowe, 10.30 a. m., 153 La 
Salle street. 
October 20: Central Council. President 


Homer Bevans, meets at the board rooms, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON. The normal training 
school opened September 11 with the 


usual number of teachers in training, all 
graduates from the Lewiston high school. 
The Lewiston training school is unique in 
that it has both a practice and a model 
department. In the five rooms of the 
practice department only practice teach- 
ing is done. In the model department 
teaching is done only by the ‘‘model”’ 
teachers, whose teaching is frequently ob- 
served by the teachers in training. 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR. The Lincoln 
County Educational Association held its 
twenty-second annual session at the 
Methodist church in Boothbay Harbor 
Monday and Tuesday, October 9 and 10. 
The following were among the speakers: 
Principal W. J. Corthell, Gorham normal 
school, and State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson. 

AUGUSTA. Superintendent of Schools 
Stetson has fixed the following dates for 
the teachers’ meetings: At Boothbay Har- 
bor, October 9-10; Wilton, 18-14; East 


Corinth, 16-17; Sprague’s Mills, 23-24; 
Ellsworth, 26-27; and Rockland, No- 
vember 10-11. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LACONIA. The annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the opera house Octo- 
ber 20 and 21. The programme will in- 
clude papers by the Educational Council; 
discussion, “Fit for High Schools”; dis- 
cussion, “Principles of Education,” led by 
President W. J. Tucker; two addresses by 


- Professor J. H. Milne of New York, one 


of which will be his noted lecture, ‘“‘The 
Personal Equation”; two addresses by Dr. 
E. E. White of Ohio. His evening subject 
is “Duty of the Hotr.” Dr. Rounds says 


of it: “One of the finest I ever heard.” 

Dr. White has few peers on the platform 

of America. 
VERMONT. 


CASTLETON. The state norma) 
school opens favorably in point of num- 
bers. Up to date ninety-six pupils have 
been enrolled. The normal school com- 
missioners have arranged for a new 
course of study, and have made an almost 
entire change in text-books. In accord- 
ance with a law passed by the last legis- 
lature, the commission have entirely re- 
fitted hoth the chemical and the physical 
laboratory with new and modern appa- 
ratus. The following is a list of instruc- 
tors as at present constituted: Philip R. 
Leavenworth, A. M., principal, C. A. Bun- 
ker, A. M., Miss Marion E. Dunbar, Miss 
Hattie B. Shaw. In theabsence of Mr. 
Leavenworth, who is sick, but recovering, 
the duties of acting principal devolve 
upon Mr. Bunker. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON .—On account of the Dewey cele- 
bration, the Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ 


Club postpone their meeting until further 
notice. 
CAMBRIDGE. The New England As- 


sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools will hold its fourteenth annual 
meeting in the Fogg art museum, Harvard 
Tniversity, on Friday and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 13 and 14, 1899. The order of busi- 
ness will be: Friday, 2.30 p. m., address 
by President T. F. Goucher, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Baltimore, on “The Advisable Differ- 
ences Between the Education of Young 
Women and That of Young Men”: _ 7.30, 
“Spurious versus Real Patriotism in Edu- 
eation,” Professor Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton University. At the close of this 
address the members and their guests will 
adjourn to the faculty room, University 
hall, for conversation and refreshments. 
Saturday, 9 a. m., business meeting; 10 
(or at the close of the business meeting), 
“The Continuous Moral Influence of the 


School Through College and Through 
Life,” Rev. Endicott Peabody of the 
troton school. The officers are: Presi- 


dent, Charles W. Eliot; secretary, Ray 
Greene Huling.——The initial meeting of 
the Harvard graduate school was held Oc- 
tober 5 in the faculty room of University 
hall. Addresses were made by Professor 
Pierce, former dean of the graduate 
school, President Charles Eliot, and Pro- 
fessor A. S. Wheeler, president of the 
yraduate Club. Dean Wright presided. 

MEDFIELD. A teachers’ institute was 
held here October 4 under the auspices of 
the state board of education. Among the 
speakers were Sarah lL. Arnold, Superin- 
tendent W. H. Lull, Sarah E. Russell. J. 
A. McDonald, George H. Martin. and Wal- 
ter Sargent. 

AMHERST. By invitation of Superin- 
tendent A. L. Hardy, the superintendents 
of schools in the Connecticut valley held 
a “Round Table Conference” at the Am- 


Is there any happier 
woman in this world than 
> G— that mother whose each 


ANGEL CHILDREN. 


SS successive little one seems 
NW to her but one more dar- 
ling angel to continually 
lift her thoughts toward 
the sunshine of perfect 
happiness? But sorry 1s 
the lot of that poor moth- 
er to whom motherhood 
has ceased to be a 
cause of rejoicing, 
but has become in- 
stead a burden to 
be dreaded and 
/ looked forward to 
with melancholy 
and apprehension, 
“About three 
months before our 
, last baby was born 
ty is our 
ourth). writes 
Mrs. Nellie Carl, of 
Myrtlepoint, Coos 
Co., Oregon, ‘‘ my health was very poor. I had 
been troubled for about eight years with female 
disease. I doctored with good physicians but 
obtained no relief, so I wrote to the World's Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, and was advised 
to take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I did so, and am 
happy to or my health began to improve and I 
did my work up to the last, and felt splendid. 

“I got along finely during confinement, and 
have the healthiest baby Ieyersaw. When he 
was three mouths old he weighed eighteen 
pounds: he is now seveu months old and weighs 
twenty-four pounds. I can say I have had no 
return of my old troubles. I thank you very 
much for the good you have done me.”’ 

Any woman may write to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., a statement of 
her case, which will be considered in ab- 
solute confidence by this physician who 
stands among the foremost specialists of 
the century in the treatment of women’s 
diseases. He will send her (in a plain, 
sealed envelope) sound, sensible, valua- 
ble advice free of all charge. 

Dr. Pierce’s great coin ill- 
lustrated Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser will be sent free, paper-bound, for 
21 one-cent stamps, to pay the cost of 
mailing only, or cloth-bound for 31 
6tallps. 


herst house September 30. The subject 
for consideration was the importance and 
method of conducting teachers’ meetings. 
Superintendent Carfrey of Northampton 
and Superintendent Brodeur of Chicopee 
led off in the discussion. The purpose of 
the conference was social as well as pro- 
fessional. After the meeting Mr. Hardy 
treated the party to a tally-ho coach ride 
around the grounds of the Massachusetts 


Agricultural College and Amherst Col- 
lege, and through the principal streets of 
the town. It was an enjoyable and 


profitable meeting. 

FITCHBURG. This fall the Fitchburg 
normal school enters upon its fifth year. 
The faculty has not been changed from 
last year, and only one change has oc- 
curred in the instructors of the model 
schools. Miss Frances Clark resigned to 
accept a similar position nearer home in 
connection with the Lowell normal school, 
and her place is being temporarily filled 
by Miss Blanche Russell. The _ total 
number of students enrolled at the school 
is 110. Forty-six of these are in the en- 
tering class. Twenty-three of the gradu- 
ates are remaining to take up the work of 
the advanced course. This course is an 
extension of the work of the two years’ 
course, and consists of twenty weeks or 
more of teaching in one of the schools of 
Fitchburg, Leominster, or Lunenburg, at 
a salary of $8 per week; and twenty weeks 
or more of additional work at the normal 
school proper. Of the class graduating 
from the regular course last June, almost 
all have already obtained positions, and 
the call for teachers continues to greatly 
exceed the number of graduates. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a course uf 
lectures on Saturdays during the fall and 
winter months. Saturday classes for 
teachers will re-commence in a few weeks, 
and the interest promises to be as great 
as it was last year. The new model school 
building will soon be under way, and, it is 
hoped, will be ready for occupancy at least 
by next September. Altogether the ou:- 
look for the coming year is most promis- 
ing. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent Brodeur 
has just announced the figures for school 
attendance this year. The attendance at 
the schools, compared with that of last 
year, may be seen by the following: 1898 
2.163; 1899, 2,223. This does not include 
the figures for the kindergartens. There 
are seventeen pupils at the Sheridan- 
street school, and thirty-five at the 
Spruce-street school this year. 

WELLESLEY. Hundreds of the friends 


When dizzy or drowsy take BeEcnam’s Pitts. 


and alumnae of Wellesley College gath- 
ered in the chapel Wednesday, October 3, 
to participate in the inauguration of the 
newly-elected president, Miss Caroline 
Hazard. Promptly at eleven o’clock the 
procession of trustees, invited guests, 
alumnae, and undergraduates, led by a 
band, having formed in College hall, 
marched to Houghton Memorial chapel, 
and, with a large concourse of friends, 
completely filled that edifice. The scene 
was impressive. The trustees, representa- 
tives of sister colleges, alumnae, and the 
seniors, with their picturesque caps and 
gowns, the undergraduates in white, em- 
bellished with each class color, made a 
seene admirably framed by the massive 
architecture of the building in which the 
services were held. After the organ 
prelude and hymn, prayer was offered by 
the vice-president of the trustees, Rey. 
Alvah Hovey of the Newton Theological 
Seminary. Bishop Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts as presiding officer inducted into 
oftice the new president, following which 
Mrs. Durant, widow of the founder of the 
college, presented the charter and the 
keys of College hall, the library, and the 
chapel, emblematic of the home, educa- 
tion, and religion. After this a very im- 
pressive address was made by President 
Hazard. President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity made an able address of welcome, 
which was followed by President Angell 
of the University of Michigan. A hymn 
and benediction closed these simple, but 
impressive, ceremonies, after which the 
procession was re-formed and all marched 
to several college halls for luncheon. At 
the post-prandial exercises in College hall 
the president, in a few well-chosen re- 
marks, presented Horace KE. Scudder as 
toastmaster. Mr. Scudder complimented 
the college upon the choice of its presi- 
dent, and congratulated it on finding a 
worthy successor to Miss Howard, Mrs. 
Palmer, Miss Shafer. and Mrs. Irvin, the 
former presidents of the institution. The 
following toasts and responses were 
made: “The College President,’’ Miss 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr; “The 
New College Presidents of ’99,’’ President 
Hadley of Yale; “International Educa- 
tional Ideals,’ Hirst Hollowell of Eng- 
land: “The East and West in Education,” 
President Slocum of Colorado College; 
“The New England College,” President 
Carter of Williams; ‘‘The Ideal of Educa- 
tion for Women in America,” Professor G. 
H. Palmer of Harvard. At the close of 
these exercises the assembly adjourned to 
inspect the grounds and different build- 
ings under the guide of the marshals and 
aids of the day. 

MIDDLEBORO. The sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the Plymouth County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held here October 
27 at 9.30 a. m. In the forenoon the con- 
vention will meet in two sections, the ele- 
mentary section under the chairmanship 
of C. P. Sinnott. Superintendents Russell 
of Brockton, Jawly of Middleboro, Hobbs 
of Whitman, and Principal A. N. Whitney 
of Brockton will each have important 
papers. The advanced section, H. P. 
Shaw, chairman, will discuss Latin and 
the elective system in high schools, with 
papers by Principal T. P. Farr, Rockland, 
Dr. F. H. Kirmayer, Bridgewater, Princi- 
pal J. O. Sanborn, Hingham, and Superin- 
tendent W. H. Sanderson, Bridgewater. 
In the afternoon there will be a general 
session, with addresses by Dr. E. E. White 
of Columbus, O., and Dr. William J. 
Tucker, president Dartmouth College. F. 
FE. Gurney of Bridgewater is president. E. 
H. Whitehill of Bridgewater is secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The Brown University 


Debating Union met October 5 = and 
adopted a two years’ agreement with the 
Dartmouth College Debating Union. The 
debate this year will be held in Hanover, 


N. H., and next year in Providence. The 
exact date and question will be settled 
later by the two unions. 

BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 


CATARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
cury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall's Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally, and made in Toledo, 0 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free 


Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents 
Hall's Family Pills are the best, 
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CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Following is the pro- 
gramme for the inauguration of President 
Hadley of Yale October 18: 2 p. m., gradu- 
ates will assemble on the campus; 3 p. m., 
procession of graduates, corporation, dele- 
gates, etc., will form and pass into Bat- 
tell chapel. The formal exercises will 
consist in the induction of the president 
by the senior member of the corporation, 
inaugural address by the president, a 
congratulatory address by Professor 
George P. Fisher. 5 p. m., reception by 
the president at the art school, where a 
collation will be served at 6 p. m.; 8.30 p. 
m., procession by students and illumina- 
tion of the campus.—The total member- 
ship in Yale the coming year will be about 
2,700, against about 2,600 last year. Of 
course a few more students are expected 
in all departments before registration 
closes, but a rough estimate of the attend- 
ance, based on the figures now registered, 
gives the following table: — 


1899 1898 

Academic depariment....... 1,225 1,224 
Sheffield scientific school.... 590 567 
90 84 
Musie department......... 80 76 
DIVIRICY . 100 95 
Medical school.............. 115 110 
210 194 
Graduate school............ 300 283 


NEW BRITAIN. ine normal school 
at New Britain opened the present year 
under the continued able administration 
of Principal Marcus White, with an enter- 
ing class of 150. This is the largest en- 
tering class for a good many years, and 


the school is crowded to its utmost ca-. 


pacity. relief must be 
afforded, or it will be necessary to limit 
the number admitted. Miss Harriet M. 
Beale, formerly of Castleton (Vt.) normal 
school, has been appointed as teacher of 
English. Miss Carolyn Stone of Farming- 
ton, Me., and Miss Mary E. Bidwell of 
Norwich, Conn., have been appointed 
teachers in the model schools, and Ed- 
ward !". Birge has charge of the singing. 
Miss Caroline T. Robbins, teacher of 
science, has returned from a year’s leave 
of absence in Europe. Miss Mary Clark 
of Hanover, N. H., and Miss Ethel C., 
Waters of Rochester, N. Y., have been ap- 
pointed supervising teachers in the train- 
ing school at South Manchester, in place 
of Miss Maude L. Gridley and Miss Carrie 
Curnes, resigned. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

CORNELI. UNIVERSITY. It is inter- 
esting to note that several women have 
been appointed on the teaching staff of 
Cornell University. First was Miss Can- 
field, to give gymnastic instruction to the 
young women. Two years ago Miss 
Brownell was made lecturer in English 
literature, as well as warden of Sage Col- 
lege. Last year Miss Claypole was ap- 
pointed laboratory assistant in micro- 
scopy and embryology. Now Mrs. Com- 
stock, wife of Professor Comstock, herself 
a scientist, as well as a famous engraver, 
has been made assistant professor of na- 
ture study in the summer session, and 
Miss Brownell has been made assistant 
professor instead of-lecturer in English 
literature, the change giving her a seat 
and a vote in Cornell’s faculty.——The 
Cornell University Medical school had, in 
its first year of existence, an attendance 
of 278, and graduated a class of sixty- 
seven. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Schoolmasters’ 
Association will hold its ninety-second 
monthly meeting on Saturday, October 14, 
at 10.30 a. m., in the Brearley school, No. 
17 West Forty-fourth street, Manhattan. 
President John G. Wight will read a paper 
on “The Teacher’s Burden.” This paper 
will be followed by a report of the com- 
mittee of conference with colleges. The 
meetings of the association are open to all 
that are interested in secondary educa- 
tion. Theodore C. Mitchell is the secre- 
tary. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Wayland E. Stearns was elected princi- 
pal of the Newark high school in August, 
and entered upon his new duties with the 
opening of the school year. He is a 
graduate of the Potsdam normal school 
and of Rochester University in the class 
of ’85. He has had experience as gram- 
mar and high school principal in northern 
New York, having been at Mohawk and 
Rome. For the past two years he has 
been one of the institute instructors of 
the state. Dr. E. O. Hovey, who has been 
principal of the Newark school for many 
years, is now occupying the position— 
created for him—of principal emeritus. 

Several changes have occurred in the 


‘““WHICH WAY” POCKET LEVEL 
TELLS in an instant * Which 
ay ’’ your work is out. see’ 
Itis th- size of a silver dollar, 
and three-eighths thick. Nicely 
Dickeled and polished. ‘Yo in- 
troduce it, will mail one for 70e 
in stamps, or three for $2.00, 
Catalog ot Metric Vernier Cal- 


E. G. SMITH ipers, Micrometer, 


Columbia, Pa,., U. 


principalships of the Newark schools. 


Principal W. S. Willis succeeds Principal 
Joseph Clark as the head of the training 
school, while the latter goes to Lawrence 
street. IF. H. Hanson goes to South Mar- 
ket street from Lawrence street, and W. 
W. Shaffer is appointed temporarily at 
Thirteenth avenue. 

Principal W. E. Bissell, for several 
years in charge of the Burnett-street 
school of Newark, died suddenly Septem- 
ber 22 of heart disease. Mr. Bissell was 
an active and progressive teacher, a warm 
supporter of the cause of education, and a 
man of sterling qualities. He will be 
missed in the many positions he so well 
filled. 

A new history of education has just ap- 
peared on the market from the pen of Dr. 
Levi Seely of the Trenton normal school. 

All schools in the vicinity of New York 
were closed on September 28 in honor of 
Admiral Dewey. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN.” Dr. J. W. Hartigan, 
professor of biology of the West Virginia 
University, has been granted leave of ab- 
setce for one year, in order that he may 
continue his studies and investigations 
either in this country or abroad. Dr. J. 
It. Jounston of the University of Michigan 
has Leer appointed assistant professor ot! 
zcGlogy, and will have charge of Dr. 
Hartigan’s work during his absence. 
‘ohnstor is a doctor of philosophy of the 
University of Michigan, and for six years 
has been instructor in zoology in that in- 
etituticn. He is recommended very 
highly, not only as a scientist, but as a 
successful teacher, popular with his stu- 
cents. He has made some scientific in 
vesi-gytions which are attracting tu-or- 
able attention, and the university was 
very fortunate in securing him. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


GALESBURG. Roy L. Piatt, a member 
of the class of ’99, has.compiled a very at- 
tractive history of the Galesburg high 
school. The pamphlet is profusely illus- 
trated with half-tone engravings, and 
gives a concise account of the growth of 
each department of the institution. The 
introduction says: “Originally the public 
schools of Galesburg were composed of in- 
dependent districts, some eight in num- 
ber, the same as the country schools of the 
county are to-day. In 1858 the present 
limits of the city were organized into one 
district; and A. B. Campbell, George 
Churchill, and James H. Knapp were 
elected as directors. Professor George 
Churchill was the leading spirit in bring- 
ing about this union of districts, and Mrs. 
George A. Tryon was the teacher who 
organized and graded the grammar 
school, which was the most advanced de- 
partment at that time. The present pub- 
lic school system of Galesburg was organ- 
ized June 11, 1861, in accordance with a 
special charter granted by the legislature 
in February, 1859. With this organiza- 
tion begins the history of the high 
school.” Superintendent W. L. Steele 
may well be proud of his schools and their 
standing in the educational world. 


BLINDNESS 
PREVENTED AND CURED. 
Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures. 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 


196-200 Columbus Ave. Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. i West Newton, Mass. 


Advance Lessons in Geography, 


By M. G. CHENEY, M.S. 


Sixty-two practical lessons for class use A time 
and labor saver in study and recitation. These 
lessons are prepared not to CRAM, or STUFF, or for 
any superficial work—but to give the student a 
broad, thorough, and systematic knowledge of 
geography especially adapted to final or regents’ 
examinations. 

Single copy, 25 centa. Address, 

M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N. Y. 


‘Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 4,000 positions filled. 


MINNESOTA. 

Several important changes among the 
superintendents have occurred in Western 
Minnesota, Superintendent Hitchcock of 
Fosston takes charge of the Crookston 
schools. Charles W. Mickens, formerly of 
Michigan, superintends at Moorhead 
Professor Lord of the Moorhead normal 
leaves the state, and is succeeded in the 
presidency by Superintendent Weld, late 
of Stillwater. Superintendent Ballard of 
Fergus Falls takes charge of the science 
department at the normal. Other changes 
have also taken place. 

The question of making the state exam- 
inations of schools optional, instead of 
obligatory, is fast gaining in favor. The 
move is under the consideration of the 
state board and the regents of the univer- 
sity. 

MOORHEAD. The Scandinavian Col- 
lege opened its doors for work the first 
week in October. It does a good work for 
the Scandinavian students of that locality. 
Professor Aucker, the principal, is a noble 
man and a fine teacher, and is a moral up- 
lift in the community where he labors. 

Minnesota’s library committee is issuing 
a new catalogue of library books for the 
schools of the state. It is quite compre- 
hensive and very helpful in the selection 
of books. 

DULUTH. The normal school building 
will be erected in the near future. The 
board of normal directors took action 
thereto at its last meeting. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 

Calcasieu parish still remains in the 
lead in the advocacy of educational ad- 
vancement. Parish Superintendent John 
McNeese, Lake Charles, is now publicly 
advocating the organization of a central 
high school in each ward of his parish. 
In order to secure high grade teachers for 
the country schools, he offers special in- 
ducements over teachers in city schools. 

Principal O. B. Staples of Calhoun In- 
stitute, and a graduate of Vanaerbilt Uni- 
versity, is the new principal of the 
Downsville high school. He is succeeded 
at Calhoun by Principal J. A. Robison, an 
alumnus of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and formerly principal at Simsboro. 

Principal Charles A. Mathews of Ever- 
ett Institute, Spearville, reports a grati- 
fying increase in school interests. Miss 
Mattie Biscoe, a graduate of Ouachita Col- 
lege, with a year’s graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University, has been added to the 
faculty. 

Benjamin Johnson, an alumnus of the 
Louisiana state normal, is the new prin- 
cipal of the Farmerville high school. 
Mrs. Luane Everett, the former principal, 
has accepted the principalship of the high 
school of Hamburg, Ark. 

Miss Gertrude Mayfield, a graduate of 
the Louisiana Industrial Institute, class of 
‘98, and also of Pratt Institute, class of 
99, has accepted the chair. of domestic 
science in the new industrial school re- 
cently established at Jackson, Ky., by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine at Chicago. 

Principal Clarence E, Ives, last year of 
Patterson, is now in charge of the Frank- 
lin schools. This was a deserved pro- 
motion for an excellent school man. 

The Ruston graded schools, under the 
leadership of Principal T. R. Hardin, 
opened up the new year with increased 
attendance. Principal Hardin enjoys the 
distinction of being a member of the first 
graduating class (1874) of what is now 
Kentucky State College. His assistants 
are: Assistant Principal Abbott, a gradu- 
ate of Clinton College, Mississippi; Mrs. 
T. R. Hardin, Peabody Normal College; 
Miss Rosa Calvin of Louisiana state nor- 
mal; Miss Eula Kidd; and Miss Carrie 
Manning. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. The Hon. W. B. Hill of 
Macon has been elected to the chancellor- 
ship of the University of Georgia, made 
vacant by the resignation of B. Boggs. 


BIG FOOD FAIR OPEN. 


The '99 Food fair starts off under aus- 
pices so bright as to give promise of grand 
success. The musical features this year 
far surpass those of any previous exhibi- 
tion in this famous series, including such 
celebrated bands as Sousa’s, Godfrey’s, 
Reeves’, Salem Cadet, and other well- 
known organizations. 

A “reform,” which will be welcomed by 
the throngs of visitors from other cities 
and towns, is in the matter of the restau- 
rant, which embraces the three essentials 
—good food, prompt service, and reason- 
able charges. 

The management has appropriated a 
large sum of money for the purchase of 


is Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the ‘Christian Million,’ 


under the heading of General Notes, on ¢ 
August 20, 1896, wrote :-— 

“*A good article will stand oo its own , 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing ( 
will continue long which does not, in a more ¢ 
or less degree, harmonize with the state. ‘ 
ments which are published concerning it."’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ** The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
man,” ‘* The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,’’ recently, said :— 

‘When a thing that is ad yertised greatly § 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when ‘ 
it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 
( 


BEECHAM’S PILLS} 


has said over and over again :— 2 

‘‘It ls a fallacy to imagine that anything 2 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 2 
many nostrums have been started with glare 2 
and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a 2 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 2 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times ? 
more harm than one satisfied does - 
Assuredly the saie of more than 6, ,000 2 
boxes of BELCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 2 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 2 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 2 
periority and proverbial worth.”’ 2 

Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, ¢ 
and they row stand without a rival. In boxes, 10 cents 2 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores, p 


LLL 


72,000 handsome spoons of a special de- 
sign, in honor of Admiral George Dewey. 
These gifts will prove timely and accept- 
able souvenirs of the fair. 

The fair is open from 10a. m. to 10 p. m, 
daily during the month of October. The 
admission is only a quarter. 


EARTHLY JOYS. 
I work and wait the whole week through 
For Saturday and Sunday, 
Then, while | wonder what to do, 
They're gone, and it is Monday. 
—St. Nicholas, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HK CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course sor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Misa JULIA CRANK. Director. Potadam, N.Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 


For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BoypEN, A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, Ww P. BEOKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 

For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JoHn G THOMPKON, Principal. 


FOR TEACH ERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
TEACHFR#’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


a 
EUGENE GIVEN FREE 
to each person interested in 
subscribing to the Kugene 
FIE LO S Field Monument Souvenir 
Subscribe any amount 


Fund, 


desired. Subseriptions as low 
A das 81.00 will entitle donor to 
this daintily artistie volume, 
A $7 00 “ Field Flowers” 

(cloth bound, 11), a8 a cer- 
tificate of subscription to fund 
hook contains a selection of 

e Field's best and most repre- 


sentative works, and is ready 
for delivery. 

But for the noble contri 
bution of the 
7 , C artists, this book could not 

have been manufactured for 

Artists less than #7.00. 

‘ The Fund created is divid- 
ed equally between the ape of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the memory of the beloved poet of childhood. 


Add 8 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, inclose 10 cts. 


THE Book of thecen 
tury. Handsome- 
ly Illustrated by 


Mention this Journal,as this advt. is inserted as 
our contribution. 


WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
HAWATI. 


BY ALLIE M. FELKER. 


The Teachers’ Association of Hawaii 
was organized September 1, 1895, under 
the efficient leadership of Dr. Osmer Ab- 
bott. The aims of this organization are 
the promotion of the professional spirit 
and the improvement of professional work 
generally. In order to accomplish these 
aims, local circles have been organized on 
six of the islands, a system of home study 
begun, and the summer school, of which 
much has already been written, estab- 
lished. 

During the past four years the work of 
this Hawaiian Teachers’ Association has 
proved itself to be a powerful factor in the 
educational interests of the islands. 

The schools of Hawaii are under the 
management of a bureau of education, 
consisting of the minister of public in- 
struction, six commissioners, the inspec- 
tor-general, deputy-inspector and school 
agent, and the secretary. 

President Dole, Minister Sewall, the en- 
tire bureau of education, pupils and 
teachers of the richly-endowed private 
schools, and friends of education gener- 
ally have taken an active interest in the 
work of the Teachers’ Association of 
Hawaii. The old saying that “in union 
there is strength” has been well shown by 
the universal interest manifested in the 
work of the summer school. During the 
whole session of three weeks hundreds of 
people haye attended and participated in 
the morning, afternoon, and even ng 
meetings, and the Hawaiian school ex- 
hibit seems to be a never-ending source of 
interest to teachers, residents of Hono- 
lulu, and to tourists from abroad. 

Last year Colonel Francis Parker, Mrs. 
Parker, and Miss Allen of the Cook county 
normal brought inspiration to the teach- 
ers of Hawaii. 

The meetings of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Hawaii were held during the sum- 
mer school session. These were well at- 
tended. The teachers assembled in the 
high school building. Professor M. M. 
Scott, a gray-haired, scholarly gentleman, 
presided over the meeting. Inspector- 
yeneral H. S. Townsend made the open- 
ing address. He gave clearly and con- 
cisely the history of the organization and 
workings of the association. Miss Angela 
Crook reported the work done by the local 
societies of Hawaii. C. W. Baldwin gave 
a most excellent report of the work on 
the island of Maui. The report of some 
practical manual training done in the 
schoolroom was most interesting. The 
braiding of ‘‘lauhala’”’ into mats, fans, etc., 
was one phase under discussion. 

The lauhala used is gathered, cleaned, 
and prepared by the children, and this is 
considered an important feature of the 
work. Other phases were sewing and 
knife work of a very practical character. 
C. W. Baldwin, in his report, represented 
one of the most progressive islands. 

Lahainaluna, a manual training school 
on the island of Maui, owns a good-sized 
Colt printing press, one on which excel- 
lent half-tone work can be done. Pupils 
and students are taught to use this press 
in a practical way. We were not a little 
surprised to learn that the Hawaiian 
Young People, a magazine used as a sup- 
plemental reader in all the grades of the 
Hawaiian schools, has for three years 
been published by the boys and girls of 
the Lahainaluna school, The printing 
press is a great educational factor in the 
schools of the islands. The Kamehameha 
schools of Honolulu have a fine one, where 
a book is printed every week for the bene- 
fit of the pupils. The Palama school also 
has a printing press. Much really good 
literary work goes to these presses. The 
productions, in a measure, compensate for 
very small school libraries, or, as is often 
the case, none at all. 

J. N. Tageard reported for the island of 
Cahu, and Mr. Davies gave a partial re- 
pert of the work on the island of Kauai. 

C. W. Baldwin then presented Colonel 
Parkcr’s method of teaching reading, and 
compared it with other methods in use. 
Several teachers joined in a discussion of 
Mr. Baldwin's” excellent paper, after 
Which President Scott appointed H. S. 
Townsend, Miss Angela Cr-ok, C. W. 
raldwin, Mr. Davies, and T. H. Gibson a 
committee to prepare a course cf study for 
the coming year. 

The srcond meeting of the Teachers’ 
Assoc‘ation of Hawaii was devoted to the 
course of study. For teachers’ study dur- 
irg the coming year it was agreed to com- 
niete Parker's “Talks on Teaching” and 
MeMurry’s “General Methol.” It was 
also decided that teachers make a special 
study of “Hiawatha” and American poems 


Town Meeting 


ting the merits of the. . 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the .. . 
We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
‘ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


~HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


should feel like investiga. ¢¢ Molden System for Preserving Books,”’ 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 
It only costs 8 per cent, of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 Sehool Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 
Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 643. 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 


compiled by Horace Scudder. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the coming 
year: President, T. H. Gibson;  vice- 
presidents, Miss E. B. Snow of Oahu, N. E. 
Lemmon of Maui, Mrs. M. F. Scott of 
Hawaii; secretary, Mr. McCloskey: 

The best books for supplemental read- 
ing and the Hawaiian Young People were 
discussed at length. The greatest need of 
the Hawaiian schools was then taken up. 
Deputy-Inspector T. H. Gibson said: “The 
greatest need of the schools on_ the 
Hawaiian islands is better-educated and 
more thoroughly competent teachers.” 

President Edgar Wood of the Honolulu 
normal gave an interesting talk on “Our 
Industrial Work During the Year.’’ He 
dwelt at length on the agricultural phase, 
giving the teachers present many practi- 
cal and valuable hints on gardening, bud- 
ding, grafting, etc. 

The summer school, probably the great- 
est educational gathering held in Hawaii, 
closed to-day, August 1, but the work of 
Dr. John Dewey will be continued. His 
lectures are greatly appreciated by the 
people of Hawaii, and during the coming 
month he will deliver a series of five lec- 
tures on “The Development of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century.” 


STATE EXHIBITION OF DRAWING 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Massachusetts has again renewed her 
old custom of having an exhibition of 
drawing done in her public schools. The 
custom was inaugurated in 1872, and was 


continued yearly until 1881, when it was 
dropped. Interest has again been awak- 
ened, and this year an exhibition was 
held in Allston and Copley halls, Boston, 
from September 27-30, and on October 2. 

The arrangements were in the hands of 
a committee of seven. Secretary Hill of 
the state board of education was chairman 
of the committee, and associated with him 
were Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of 
drawing, Principal George H. Bartlett of 
the state normal art school, Edwin P. 
Seaver, superintendent of the public 
schools of Boston, Denman W. Ross of 
Cambridge, Miss Irene Weir, director of 
art instruction, Brookline, and James 
Hall, supervisor of drawing in the schools 
of Springfield. The exhibition was free 
to the public, and was open daily, with 
the exception of Sunday, from 9 a. m. to 
10 p.m. It included exhibits from schools 
in fifty-six cities and towns, especially 
large displays coming from evening and 
state normal schools. The drawings dis- 
played were mounted on large sheets of 
cardboard, and arranged according to 
grades, the exhibit of each city being kept 
by itself. Files and bound volumes of 
drawings grouped to show the work of 
classes and grades covered several tables. 
In the normal school section drawings, 
paintings, and designs of all sizes were 
tastefully arranged on the walls in classes, 
and a large case in the centre of the room 
contained models and various designs in 
the round. 

The purpose of the exhibition was to 
show what lines of art are being taught 
in our public schools, and, by a compara- 
tive study. of average work, to see what 
methods of instruction can be made pro- 
ductive of the best results. It was not 
claimed that the exhibits would show 
ideal methods. They were simply to 
show what methods are being used and 
what results are obtained from them. 
Nor did the exhibition illustrate a state 
course of instruction, although the exhib'- 
tion itself was in charge of the state board 
of education. Each city is itself respon- 
sible for the course which it introduces 


into its schools through a supervisor, and 
the state board, having no authority over 
the many supervisors, can simpiy use its 
influence to raise as high as possible the 
standard of art instruction. 

The work exhibited was in general of a 
high order. it wag really surprising to 
see what good results have been obtained 
when we realize how little time is given 
to art in our schools, and how much dis- 
agreement there is over methods of in- 
struction. An examination of the work 
found that of the primary to be about the 
same throughout the different schools. 
Drawings from nature, such as the sim- 
plest flowers and attempts at_imaginative 
illustrations, were the principal features. 
A great deal of the work was done either 
in colored pencil or in water colors, to 
make it as attractive as possible. In the 
grammar grades the work was more 
varied, attention being given to composi- 
tion and arrangement in space, and to the 
simpler forms of design, with the intent 
to teach the fundamental principles which 
would be used later in all the brunches of 
decorative art. The results of this ele- 
mentary work could easily be seen in the 
wall papers, book covers, and centrepieces 
designed by the scholars in the upper 
grades. Very delicate and pretty patterns 
for muslin and all kinds of dress goods 
were in abundance. The des'gn work 
done by the high school scholars was of 
the same general nature. only more ad- 
vanced, and showed greater knowledge 
and skill. A goodly number of mechani- 
cal drawings and designs were among the 
exhibits. This class of work was very 
earefully and accurately done, and showed 
the application of art to mechanical lines. 

No small amount of effort has been ex- 
pended in objective drawing with the in- 
tent to teach the pupils to represent accu- 
rately the forms of objects as they see 
them. On this attempt the first steps 
were in drawing geometric solids and 
shading them correctly. Later groups of 
solids and single objects of difficult outline 
were drawn. Very fine results in perspec- 
tive work were also to be seen in repre- 
sentations of hallways and rooms from 
different points of view. Views from win- 
dows of the schoolroom were quite com- 
mon, and very good results were obtained 
in posing. The higher grades of perspec- 
tive work were mostly from high schools, 
although excellent examples came in 
many instances from the grammar 
schools. Especially noticeable were the 
pencil and crayon drawings of heads. 
The expression and poise were remark- 
able. 

The exhibits from the evening and nor- 
mal schools were especially pleasing. 
Elaborate designs in all branches of deco- 
rative art, studies in expression and poise 
drawn from life, and numerous landscapes 
in color all showed careful work. In 
these schools regular courses of study in 
art are pursued, and the work was natur- 
ally more classified and more indicative of 
progress and development. 

In all the grades of work, from the pri- 
mary up, the use of color was quite preva- 
lent. There has been great discussion in 
the field of art over the advisability of 
te aching form and color at the same time. 
The different methods of separating and 
combining these two elements in the ex- 
hibit showed very plainly that there is 
still a vast difference of opinion on the 
subject. 

Some exhibits were all ablaze with 
color, while others were half and half, or 
had almost none at all. In several in- 
stances strenuous efforts had evidently 
been put forth to teach harmony of colors, 
the work showing selection of colors both 
according to the laws of dominant and 
complementary harmony. In the many 


little water-color sketches care had been 
used not only in the coloring of the 
sketch itself, but also in the proper selec- 
tion of colors on which to mount them. 

In comparison with the regular work of 
our public schools, so little attention has 
been given to art that it is not surprising 
that all the progress desired is not ob- 
tained. It is only recently that special 
attention has been given to this branch of 
education, and only recently that even its 
real educational value has been recog- 
nized. We are not at all surprised, then, 
to hear the supervisor say that the most 
marked progress is in the primary grades; 
that there is a lack of corresponding de- 
velopment in the higher grades. This 
fact is not strange, for those in the upper 
grades have not had the advantages of 
those in the lower. If such good results 
have already been generally obtained, 
marked progress should be looked for in 
the near future, for those who will soon 
fill the upper grades will have a firmer 
foundation and better training upon 
which to build. However, it is not in- 
tended to give the impression that little 
progress has been made, for such is not 
the case. Great success been 
achieved in the effort to make the scholars 
see things, and to represent accurately 
what they do see. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition was 
very gratifying. It showed what is being 
done in our public schools, and gave 
abundant evidence of active interest and 
earnest effort to make the work more use- 
ful. It is simply another step in the ad- 
vance of educational advantages, and 
means that man is to have greater oppor- 
tunities for a higher and broader self-de- 
velopment. It is an old saying that ‘‘a man 
is known by the company he keeps,” and 
the same could well be said regarding his 
surroundings, for character is largely de- 
pendent upon environment. Realizing 
these facts, surely not enough can be said 
in favor of a higher knowledge of art, 
which cannot fail to make man desire to 
have about him what is highest and most 
beautiful in the world. 


THE ARMSTRONG INSTITUTE. 


The Armstrong Institute was named in 
honor of General S. C. Armstrong of 
Hampton fame. The people here say, “He 


is our General Armstrong; he was born 
here, and is therefore an Hawaiian boy.” 
General Armstrong’s brother is the 
editor of the Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser, the leading daily newspaper of 
Honolulu. Dr. E. G. Beckwith of Maui, 
pastor of the foreign church at Paia, is 
married to a sister of General Armstrong. 
The Armstrong Institute was organized 
during the summer school held in Hono- 
lulu) last year. The originator wes 
Colonel Parker of the Cook county nor- 
mal. The purposes of the organization 
are to encourage the industrial work of 
the islands, to revive the ancient 
Hawaiian industries, which are fast dying 
out, to promote the agricultural interests 
of Hawaii, and to get information about 
the manners and customs, myths and 
legends of the ancient Hawaiian people. 
The purposes are outlined in the consti- 
tution as follows: ‘It shall be the purpose 
of this association to make each school a 
centre of interest in agricultural indus- 
tries in its district, and a centre for the 
distribution of trees, plants, and seeds, 
and a medium for exchange between the 
different parts of the Hawaiian islands 
and other parts of the world. It shall be 


its purpose to promote the introduction 
and advance ment of the mechanical arts in 
the schools and homes of Hawaii, and 
through the exchange of the products of 
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October 12. 1899. 


Some New Books. | 


SOURNAT OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Caesar and Pompey in Greece........ 
Primary History of the United States. 
Practical Arithmetic............. ..... 
Elementary Arithmetic............... 
Autobiography—Letters of Mrs. O iphant........... 


The Second Law of Thermodynamics............. .. 
Graded Literature—( First Book)......... Judson and 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Wentworth. Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .85 

orris. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila. — 
Snedden., D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
a Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 3.50 
Conn. D. Appleton & Co., 40 
Bullock. Doubleday & McClure Co., N.Y. 1.25 


Barns 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Magie. (Ed | 


Dunn. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.25 
Hurll. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. — 
Bender. Maynard, Merrill, & Co.,.N.Y. —— 
Ganong. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.10 
Alger. Henry T. Coates, Philadelphia. —— 
May. Lee & Shepard, Boston. — — 
I eeves, The Union Press, Philadelphia, —— 
Fling. J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. — 
Mark. C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. 1.25 


such arts, to interest the people here in 
the work and social condition of those en- 
gaged in similar work in other parts of 
the world. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Robert Law; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss E. B. Snow; secretary, J. S. 
Taggard; executive committee, H._ S. 
Townsend, inspector-general, Mrs. Helen 
Kelsey, Hawaii, John Bush, Kauai, C. W. 
Baldwin, Maui. 

At a second meeting of the Armstrong 
Institute, President Edgar Wood of the 
Honolulu normal school offered a resolu- 
tion to the effect that one person in each 
island district be appointed to collect 
material in the way of folklore, myths, 
methods in agriculture, ete., to be for- 
warded to a central committee. The reso- 
lution was adopted, and the following 
committee to print material for distribu- 
tion among the teachers of the islands 
was appointed: Edgar Wood, T. H. Gib- 
son, Armstrong Smith, and Miss A. M. 
Felker. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The October National Magazine is an 
unusually good number of this enterpris- 
ing and popular monthly. The descrip- 
tion of Pinon, a co-operative mining town 
in Colorado, which has never before been 
written up, is an interesting study in so- 
cialism. It is called “A New Brook Farm 
of the West,’ and its five years’ existence 
has been marked by great common sense 
and gradual success ‘‘Behind the Head- 
light” is a thrilling account of a ride in 
a fast locomotive. The six short stories 
are all good, showing in turn cleverness, 
humor, and originality. Mr. MacQueen’s 
letter from Manila, dated August 15, tells 
of some exciting experiences with the 
army and his observations .of the native 
Filipinos. These, with several other in- 
veresting articles, make a good, all-round 
number. 

—The leading article in the Art Maga- 
zine for October is a sketch of ‘Our Rising 
Artists: Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch.” The 
paintings of this young artist have been 
well hung in the exhibits of the Royal 
Academy each year since 1895. Horses 
are her strongest subject, and to paint 
them in their natural element, she takes 
the canvas itself out to the fields or the 
forest. Her study has been of nature 
more than of rules of art. Virility and 
delicacy appear together in the eight il- 
lustrations of her paintings and studies 
that accompany the sketch. Constantin 
Meunier as a sculptor of the working man 
is the subject of another interesting and 
amply illustrated paper. Lead working, 
artistic jewelry, and applied art in Liver- 
pool are a few of the other subjects dis- 
cussed in this number. 


—The October issue of the Chautauquan 
contains, among other features, a sympo- 
sium on “What It Is to be Educated.” 
The contributors to this symposium in- 
clude President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard, President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale, 
President William H. P. Faunce of Brown, 
President John Henry Barrows of Oberlin, 
Edward Everett Hale, Dwight L. Moody, 
James W. Alexander, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, Clem Studebaker, president of the 
Studebaker Manufacturing Company, 
South Bend, Ind., May Wright Sewall, 
president International Council of Women, 
and Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president 
of Wellesley. 


—Sir Henry Irving has written an arti- 
cle on “The Study of Shakespeare in Small 
Communities” for the November Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Sir Henry emphasizes his 
conviction that no one can read the works 
of the great master without being mate- 
rially benefited, and he makes a plea for 
a more general and a closer acquaintance 
with Shakespeare’s writings. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


In such great demand is “Isaac Pitman’s 
Complete Phonographic Instructor” that 
the publishers have recently issued a new 
and revised edition. 
number of schools having recently adopted 
this work may be mentioned the three 
high schools of New York City, the Hol- 
yoke (Mass.) high school, Hudson 
(Mass.) high school, manual training high 
school, Kansas City (Mo.), high school, 
Braintree (Mass.), Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Educational Alliance, 
New York, Cooper Memoria) College, 
Stirling (Kan.), South Bend (Ind.) Com- 
mercial College, Incorp., Schissler’s Busi- 
ness College, Incorp., Norristown (Pa.), 
etc. The method presented in this work 
has successfully borne the best of actual 
use in the public schools of New York City 
and Brooklyn for many years. Speaking 
of “Pitman’s Practical Spanish Gram- 
mar,” just from the press of Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 33 Union square, New York, the 
Bookseller (New York) says: “This work 
without question is the best book that has 
yet been published for self or class in- 
struction in the Spanish language.” 


The attention of those having amounts 
of $200 or more which is idle or, at best, 
drawing but three or four per cent. per 
annum, is called to the advertisement of 
BE. J. Lander & Co. of Grand Forks, N. D., 
appearing in another column of this pub- 
lication. 

During the past seventeen years this 
company has placed many thousands of 
dollars in farm loans in the Red River 
valley, without the loss of a dollar to any 
of its clients, and is now able to offer 
these securities, which net the investor 
six per cent. per annum, payable annually. 
clear of taxes. The company collects and 
remits interest and principal when due, 
without charge to the investor, and makes 
a personal examination of all lands offered 
as security. Not a dollar is loaned on 
poor, unproductive land, and all lands 
held as security are worth at least three 
times the amount of the loan. 

The company will furnish references of 
banks, bankers, and investors upon re- 
quest. 

When writing 
this publication. 


them, kindly mention 


Special attention is invited to the adver- 
tisement of E. G. Smith, Esq., of Colum- 
bia, Pa., of the ‘“‘Which Way” Pocket 
Level in this issue of the Journal. Itisa 
very neat and convenient “level” for the 
pocket for a low price. , Mr. Smith manu- 
factures fine mechanical tools for scien- 
tific purposes and for practical use in all 
trades. Write him at once for his Special 
List, No. 2, at reduced rates. Address E. 
G. Smith, Columbia, Pa. He will alsosend 
a neat little booklet, entitled “For Easy 
Learning,” containing a great many styles 
and sizes of calipers, with English and 
metric graduation, micrometers, sphe- 
rometers, scales, ete., which he would be 
pleased to give to any one interested. 


Three requisites for writing well: Good 
paper, clean ink, and perfect pens. Per- 
fect pens naturally remind any one of Es- 
terbrook’s, which are found everywhere. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents @ 


bottle, 


Among the large f 


THE TELEGRAPH REACHES NOVA SCOTIA 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Telephone. — We may have a sudden vacancy in English. Have you a col- 


Pi Do | ig at $550 whom you can thoroughly recommend ? — Supt. CLINTON S. MARSH, Oct. 1, 1899, 
phone. — Anna R, Hart, now in Nova Scotia, wil) more than satisfy you,.and can be had at once. 


— To the same, Oct. 1. 


— Send teacher at once. — The same, Oct. 2. 
al _ syraw, — Elected English, North Tonawanda, five hundred and fifty, begin immediately. Tele- 
g hs 1en. — To ANNA R, HAR?, Granville Ferry, Nova Scotia, Oct. 2. 
Telegram. — Leave here Wednesday noon, reach Syracuse Friday morning. — ANNA R. Oct. 3. 
egram.— Miss Hart will reach you Friday.—'To Supt. MARSH, Oct. 3. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 138 Autorun suing 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Te 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without pa Bh 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 

eachers ing yourself. This our aad - Nall 
Agency. Addreas ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK |) Ten years in Chicago. Per- || 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the | Wabash Avenue, 

AGENC best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introduces to Coll 
Schovls, and Families 


and FOR El CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistan 
’ ts, Tutors, and Gover f 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or eaaress” - 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FULTON, .. . 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teac 


hers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


of 
a Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. es 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Toronto. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
4l4 Ventury Blag., Minneapuiis. 


n Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Dea: 
| con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


a | with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class — ons. Write for information concerning the National 


Educational 


ureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield Si., Boston. 


Over 3,100 positiors filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


| SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


“| CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW VORK. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


AMERI EACHER ‘BL A 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS! BUREAU 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to - 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d 8ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and thee tres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 


1226202020202 22204 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Dewberry's. School Agency 


Recommends Presidents, Professors, Super- 
intendents, Principals, Assistants, GGovernesses, 
Music, Art, Elocution,and Commercial teachers 
to Schools, Colleges, and Families throughout 
the South and Southwest. PROMPT and 
FAITHFUL. Write for circulars. 


Address J, M. DEWBERRY, Manager, 


Seven years’ experience, 


Rents and Sells Birmingham Ala 


School Property. 


© 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


$OOOOOOOOOOO 


oe 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND J.W 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Title. 
ed The Story of the Living Machine..... .............. 
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Under Otis in the Philippines.......5... 
Studies ia European History.... 
Educational Theories in England.................... 
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READING 


HOW TO TEACH Ir WHAT TO READ 


; TWO NEW BOOKS JUST READY 
A Third Reader in the Rational Method in Reading 


By Prof. E. G. WARD, Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs, E, K. WARNER 
This new reader, which completes the course, contains good literature suitable for 
children in the second and third grades. It has all the good points of its three prede- 
cessors, but the number of diacritical marks is lessened in accordance with the pupil’s 
Send for the manual which accompanies this 


growing power and mastery of symbols. 
method (price, 36 cts.) and learn its merits. 


Learning to By Saran L. ARNOLD 

Many teachers have been waiting for a manual to aid them in the use of the lower 
readers in the ** Stepping Stones to Literature”’ series. Such a book is ‘‘ Learn- 
ing to Read,” and it is a valuable introduction to the series, the eight books of which 
furnish a wonderfully choice and comprehensive résumé of English Literature. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


First Steps in the History of 
Our Country 
A forceful history told in the lives and 
deeds of 39 great Americans, from Colum- 
bus to Edison. Full of anecdotes. Price, 
60 cents. 


Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England 
A delightful narrative of personally-con- 
ducted tours to some of the most impor- 
tant scenes of our country’s history, 
Price, $1.20. 


Colonial Massachusetts 


Spirited narratives for young readers 
about the important places and events of 
the first two centuries of the Old Bay State. 
Price, 54 cents. 


The Land of Song 
Book |., 36 cts.; Book II., 48 cts.: Book III, 54 cts. 


A little library containing the best 
shorter poems in the English language, for 
all grades, from the primary to the up- 


per grammar. 
Poetry of the Seasons 


A collection of the best poems on plant 
and animal life, classified according to the 
seasons. Price, 60 cents. 


‘Through the Year 


Books I, and II., 36 ects. each 


For the third and fourth grades. Les- 
sons in description, story, and verse fur- 
nish something fresh for each month in the 
year in science and history. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Chicago 


New York 


Boston 


This remarkable new course in Art In 
struction is being rapidly introduced by the 
leading cities and towns. Adopted in June 
for exclusive use in the public schools of the 
City of Boston. Published in yearly and 
halt-yearly editions, with manuals. 


Beautiful new books, published this summer. 
Profusely illustrated. 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING COURSE. 


TWO NEW 
PRIMARY MANUALS. 


THE PRANG 
PLATINETTES..... 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Twenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- 
room study. Price, $1.00. Size, 6x9. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
yy United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
LF correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Za Nalley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
- LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
=~ Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
—" half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
~ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


. : 612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 
Himerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principl *hi 
practical work in every departusent. Chartered by the 
cy Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
‘ CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 


Any Subscriber | 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy | offered for sale. 
| This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
| 


of the paper sent toa friend can be its medico-gymnastic department and its system 


accommodated by sending us, on a of lh rey gymnastics, and has had a 
‘ | paying business from its —. > i 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, | s¥mnast. Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


please mention | WINSHIP Tt 


Boston, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


W writing to advertisers 
the “Journal of Education, 


THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 
GERMAN PRIMER. First and Second Reader, Natural Method. By J.) 
LOESBERG. Edited by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Buctftel College, Ohio. Ilus 


trated. $1.00. 
“ The best method I have seen for teaching German.”’—B. H. BELL, 


High School, Springfield, Mass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


MAY R. ATWATER, New Haven, Ct. Poems of Browning, 


ul. B 
Longtellow. Whittier, Sangster, ete., paraphrased for First 


Lowell, p 
Grade, with anique illustrations. A most charming book. 30 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. Svpr. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 


WE AKkE 


INDIANS AND NE S—Earliest Daysin America, 72 cents. 
THE COLONIES. of Colonies. Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“ They filla long felt want. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GILBERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Surr. Worcester. 
A 


ARO D c ’ t Book, Primary, 40 cents ; Second Book, for 3d and 4th Grades, 50 cents. . 
HAWAII, in Book II. 
“* The best books in print for elementary geography work.” — ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ills. 
REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BUCKINGHAM. Choice selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Plates of Poets; fac-simile 
of handwriting; tables of dates; valuable bibliography; invaluable for students. 50 cents. 
“ Evcellent ; we have adopted it.”” — Prof. PERRY, Princeton University. 
MORSE SPELLER. 


“DUTTON. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, and Literature. 
Com. cloth, 30 cents. Test it. 
“It is my idea of an ideal, up-fo-date speller.” — E. R, SHAW, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. 
Best in use. Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 
CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES :. Maps. 


Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 
Th B t ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
€ best. | SMITH - WILLARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. 
Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our successful books.. Now is the time to buy Thompson's 
Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memorandum for four years. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT T0 SCHOOLS. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other choice books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, . . . 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street, $-$+4 CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. 


(Goole 


Publishers. 


21 different sets. 


Ready. 


For schools or Home Study. Spelling, Letter Writing, Type- 

writing, English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Pocket Dic- 

tionary, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Any b 
ONIVERSITY | ©) Any boy 
Any Information. 6) or any girl © 


COMPANY e New Yorke 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /-ee, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
SHORTHAND, 
Invented in 1837. Leads al? in 1898. 
PRINCIPAL ROBINSON, of Albany (N.Y.) High School, 
ays 4 "écognize the fact. 
Get“ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS -” 
structor’’; 252 pages; price, $1.50. Adopted and the JouRNAL oF EpucatTion will secure 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, a year’s subscription free. 
St. Louis, Mo.,ete. Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N. 
Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, We. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Can be made successfully a part of the curriculum of any school at 
slight expense, without any special training on the part of the class 
teacher. Ifa town can afford the expense of a special teacher, it is 
fortunate. Most towns can not. But that need not prevent the 
introduction of Physical Training, which almost every one agrees 
should be a part of the work of every school. It is made possible 
by the use of 
BaANCROFT’S SCHOOL QYMNASTICS. 
HIS is a manual of free-hand exercises for use in the schoolroom. It gives a course 
of lessons covering eight grades of work for the eight years of the elementary school 
course. The work of each grade is arranged in a series of lessons, each lesson to be 
used every day for one week. The exercises are a carefully selected and progressive 
series adapted to the powers and needs of the school child from the lowest primary to the 
highest grammar grade. It can be used intelligently by any teacher, and will insure the 
entire success of work in physical training in any school where it is tried. The 237 illus- 
trations, showing nearly every position, are very helpful, and, in connection with the notes 
of explanation to the teacher which accompany each lesson, make it a perfect guide. 
Typographically it is the handsomest book published on physical education. 
RECENT ADOPTIONS. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


This book is in use in all the schools of It has also 


been recently adopted in 


West Winsted, Conn. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Vineland, N. J. 
Flora, Ill. 

Orange, N. J. 


Lockport, N. V. 

La Porte, Ind. 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Negaunee, Mich. 

Talbot Co., Md. 
(Ordered used in every school.) 


Waterbury, Conn. 

Concord, N. H, 

Bloomfield, N. J. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Fairmont, W. Va, 
and many other towns. 


Size, 74x 5% inches. Handsome binding. 208 pages. 237 halftone illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. A LIBERAL RATE WILL BE GIVEN FOR INTRODUCTION, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St. New York. 
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